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FOOLS’ SPORT 
BY H. R. WALMSLEY 


“It is as sport to a fool to do mischief” 
(Prov. 10: 23). 


EAR the center of the continent, in 

the depths of a beautiful forest, a 
giant sycamore lifted its crown toward 
the sky. In its struggles to reach the sun- 
light it overspread many another young 
tree, until at last it towered above all the 
surrounding woods. Under its shady pro- 
tection the maiden-hair fern spread her 
delicate fronds, the wild ginger buried a 
blushing face in the blossoms of loving 
mosses, and the spring beauty signaled 
to a sleeping vegetal world the annual 
resurrection. On its crown giant cat- 
squirrels played, and under its broad ex- 
tended branches vast herds of migratory 
bison surged north and south. The soft 
moan of the mourning-dove floated down 
from the nest among the leafy depths, 
and from the topmost bough the scream 
of a bald eagle proclaimed the presence 
of freedom’s emblem there. Brilliant 
yellow and green parroquets found shel- 
ter among the concealing branches; on 
the trunk strange ivory-billed woodpeck- 
ers often rested, and passenger-pigeons 
came and went as numberless as the sands 
of the sea. 

The sycamore’s little seed balls at- 
tracted millions of goldfinches, crossbills, 
sparrows, and grosbeaks. Over its great 
head ebbed and flowed the wonderful 
tides of migrating birds: golden plovers 
from southern Argentine and the ice- 
locked lands of the North Pole, hum- 
ming-birds from the tropics, widgeons 
from Palestine and Egypt, bobolinks 
from Brazil, redwings from the Mac- 
kenzie Valley, Swainson’s hawks from 


the Rocky Mountains, terns from the 
Atlantic, robins from Lake Athabasca, 
night-hawks from Alaska and Patagonia, 
waxwings from Russia, golden-crowned 
kinglets from an unknown Northland, 
swifts from some mysterious section of 
the universe, and countless other feath- 
ered hosts from far-away and unknown 
lands. 

Nation upon nation of little peoples 
lived within this leafy world. Here the 
cottontails came to play their moonlight 


“BRILLIANT YELLOW AND GREEN PARROQUET” 


This bird, the Carolina parroquet, roamed 
in flocks and nested throughout the central 
part of the United States. Now it is extinct 
in all that broad region. The specimen here 
shown is a native of Missouri. 
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A SYCAMORE TREE: “A TREE TOO LARGE TO GROW 
ON THE SIDEWALK!” 


games; here the panther crouched and 
missed his spring for the frightened 
whitetail. 

Century after century the tree stood, 
with its deep earth-buried roots and its 
towering head, a guide and a refuge for 
living things. It watched the sun plow 
a path among the shifting stars, watched 
the Pole Star swing out of its alignment, 
saw giant suns blaze forth, flicker, and 
go out, and comets hurl themselves along 
their headlong ways. 

Silent and strong the tree stood—be- 
fore Columbus was enchained for open- 
ing an asylum of freedom to the op- 
pressed peoples of war-stained Europe. 
Under its shadow the Indian abode his 
destined hour and went his way. Around 
it hosts of blue and gray clad men fought 
the Battle of Westport, father slaying 
son and son slaying brother for a cause 
they knew not. 
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Centuries the great tree labored. Up 
through the giant trunk flowed rivers of 
water, on which floated little fleets carry- 
ing food supplies. In this living factory 
were produced necessities for man’s ex- 
istence: wood, that he might have heat 
and light and power, and build houses 
and implements and railroads; oxygen, 
that he might breathe; chlorophyl, from 
which he and other creatures might se- 
cure a living; black humus, in which his 
food might grow. The giant laboratories 
poured out an endless flow of benefits to 
man, and all the work of the tree was 
good. It worked to prevent floods and 
droughts. It influenced the stream-flow 
and made farming possible. 

As the settlers came the forest melted 
away, and in its place grew a flourishing 
city. But destiny dealt kindly with the 
ancient tree. There it still grew and 
threw its shade over the hot pavement. 
In its shadow laughing children played 
and tired horses rested. 

The parroquets, ivory - billed wood- 
peckers, and the passenger-pigeons, and 
many other birds that used to swing in 
its branches, had long since been erased - 
from the planet by the cruel hand of 
man; but still, season after season, the 
hospitable depths of the old tree sheltered 
little nests. On one of its branches a 
pair of orange and black orioles built a 
home, a finished structure of expert 
architecture, and four little baby birds 
were hatched in the deep, bottle-shaped 
house. Birds and tree formed a mutual 
partnership. The great tree gave the 
little family shelter and protection, and 
the brilliant, sweet-singing oriole spent 
much time destroying injurious tree-top 
insects. But man, the disturber of na- 
ture and the enemy and destroyer of his 
own best friends, decreed that this help- 
ful relationship should cease. A man- 
child stood under the tree with that mas- 
terpiece of destructive toys, a “22” rifle, 
and “bagged” first the bright-colored 
father oriole and soon afterwards his 
quiet little mate, who had tried hard to 
raise her fatherless babies alone. And 
while four starving young orioles cried 
to the skies for food, the wise govern- 
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ment of the flourishing city decided that 
the sycamore tree was too large to grow 
on the sidewalk, and that a bare spot 
would harmonize better with the sur- 
rounding flats and butcher-shops and 
stables; so men from the city street de- 
partment came with axes and attacked 
this beautiful, silent, living thing, cen- 
turies old. As they tied ropes to the 
branches and prepared their saws the in- 
mates of the surrounding shops and 
houses poured forth and laughed and 
talked in the excitement of the coming 
destruction. Mothers brought their babies 
to see the fall of the tree. 

The giant fell with a crash. Centuries 
of labor on the part of sun and moon and 
stars, the work of universal mind and 
energy and matter, of forces known, un- 
known, and unknowable—all so quickly 
blotted out. The humans the old tree 
had served so well swarmed around it 
and climbed over it, breaking the limbs, 
pleased to help with the destruction ; and 
as it was sawed and hacked to pieces and 
dragged ignominiously away everybody 
looked on with interest untempered by 
regret. Jt is as sport to a fool to do 
mischief. 

In the venerable giant’s place was 
planted a little leafless elm, that cracked 
along the southwest corner, became filled 
with borers, grew gnarly and scrawny 
and weak, struggled along a while, and 
died, to the satisfaction of the tree-seller, 
who could replace it and share a bit of 
graft with the city officials. 

As the big sycamore was carted away 
four little skeletons fell to the sidewalk. 
The young orioles had cried their feeble 
cries to a father and mother who could 
not come, and they had suffered and 
starved until kindly death relieved them. 
A pair of human parents who wept by 
the bedside of their child when he was 
ill had put into his hands, as soon as he 
was able to walk abroad, an instrument 
of death and torture for the children and 
parents of other creatures. Six orioles 
erased by the hand of a child from the 
field of necessary and important labor ; 
sixty dollars’ worth of yearly human 
production gone forever ; the cost of liv- 


“IN THE VENERABLE GIANT'S PLACE WAS PLANTED 
A LITTLE LEAFLESS ELM” 


ing increased sixty dollars a year, every 
human being sharing his proportion of 
the increase—and all because of five min- 
utes of “fun” with a rifle. /¢ is as sport 
to a fool to do mischief. 

A child is born into the world—in 
America, or England, or Germany, or 
France, no matter where. No matter 
who or what its parents may be—enlight- 
ened or ignorant, rich or poor, refined 
or uncultivated, talented or mediocre, 
healthy or degenerate, law-abiding or 
criminal—certain desires and beliefs will 
be imparted to it from the store of de- 
sires and beliefs that have been acquired 
by its parents or its nurses or its teachers. 


“A man his religion to his country does owe, 
And would in another as strongly grow, _ 
Had his nurse or his mother but taught him 

so.” 


Conditions of life are diverse and. 


varied, and the superficial outsides of 
men give them different appearances ; but 
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“THE BOY IS TAUGHT TO USE AN AIR RIFLE” 


underneath these apparent differentia- 
tions human nature remains very much 
the same. Scratch the surface and men 
from widely separated localities and 
spheres of living will be found to be as 
much alike as two peas from the same 
pod. The implacable hatred of knowl- 
edge and the necessity for reasoning is 
the great bond of fellowship that grips 
all humanity in its steel-like embrace. 
Everywhere and always the unpardon- 
able sin is to think. When an individual 
begins to think, his elimination from so- 
ciety is assured. Jesus, Socrates, Hy- 
patia, Bruno, Galileo, and a few others 
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committed this grievous sin, and griev- 
ously did they answer for it. 

It is said that man is the only reason- 
ing animal, but a little observation will 
convince any reasoning animal that man 
is the only animal which does not reason. 
Among the fere nature only the reason- 
ing exist. When the reasoning process is 
arrested in an individual of the wild, life 
becomes impossible for him. But man 
propagates the less fit, the diseased, the 
imbecile, the “criminal,” and, above all 
others, the unthinking ; and not only prop- 
agates them, but, by a hymenopterous 
social care of the individual, devotes 
nearly the entire effort of the species 
toward the increase and upbuilding of 
the unreasoning members of the race. 
And so the new-born child, wherever he 
first sees the light, if the non-reasoning 
tendency is not transmitted by the gamete, 
is soon beaten by the hammer of en- 
vironment upon the anvil of selfishness 
into an unreasoning animal. 

As the child begins to take notice of 
its surroundings it learns that there is 
amusement to be had from causing pain 
to another. Indulgent parents encourage 
it to pull their hair, so that it may enjoy 
their pretended look of pain. The pull- 
ing of the cat’s tail and the dog’s ear 
follow as a matter of course, an are 
considered by the fond parents to be 
striking evidences of intelligence. 

As soon as the child is able to run 
alone he is given a cap pistol or other 
imitative implement of strife. He de- 
lights to point the toy at his playmates 
and “kill” them. The sword, the cannon, 
the bow and arrow, and the toy rifle all 
come to help increase the fun of the pre- 
tended slaughtering. Some day at this 
stage a real arm may fall by accident 
into the child’s hands, and there is en- 
acted a funeral that is not “make-be- 
lieve.” 

The child plays all day long at murder- 
ing, torturing, and slaughter. With other 
boys, he plays soldier, forms a company — 
and drills, and fights sham battles. The 
“soldiers” have uniforms and very life- 
like swords and guns and pistols. 

When he is about eight years the boy 
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SHOOTING AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS THAT WERE TAKEN BY A CITY HUMANE OFFICER FROM 
CHILDREN CAUGHT TORTURING BIRDS AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


is taught to use a sling-shot, an air rifle, 
and perhaps a powder and ball rifle, and 
his commission of real mischief begins. 
In addition to torturing animals and other 
children and damaging property, he com- 
mences to destroy the birds, than which 
no agency is more essential to the con- 
tinuation of man’s life upon this planet. 
The average human being respects only 
the life of those things which he has 
completely under his control and is able 
to utilize for his immediate personal bene- 
fit. The free and wild things that help 
to maintain the equilibrations of life he 
ruthlessly destroys. Everywhere little 
boys and girls are taught and helped by 
grown-ups to destroy life. 

The boy reaches the age when he is 
called a “young man,” and in order that 
he may not become a mollycoddle he is 
granted the ownership of a shot-gun. If 
within his being there still remains a 
flickering spark of the desire for fair 
play, he selects a single or double-cham- 
bered gun; but if only the lust for killing 
fills his soul, he chooses a “pump” or an 
“automatic.” And then he strides forth 
into the peaceful woods and fields to war 
upon the helpless and the weak and create 
endless sorrow and pain and loss. Leav- 
ing behind him a trail of horror and 
suffering and grief, he returns to his 


proud and ignorant parents and trium- 
phantly exhibits his “bag.” Three mourn- 
ing-doves, two bob-whites, and four 
flickers—nine corpses coffined in a casket 
of crime. 

Let us follow the result of the day’s 
hunt and study the consequences of the 
viciously trained young man’s sport in a 
world where countless less fortunate 
members of his own species labor night 
and day to keep their suppressed souls 
within their starved bodies. 

The flicker’s food consists mainly of 
insects, 56 per cent being ants. Ants are 
almost the greatest enemies of man. 
Among the many and astounding dam- 
ages they inflict is the propagation of 
aphides or plant-lice. There are many 
kinds of aphis, but we will speak only 
of the grain aphide. The ant takes the 
aphides into its burrows and feeds and 
cares for and propagates them through 
the winter. The first warm days in the 
spring it carries them up and places them 
on the leaves of the grain. The female 
aphide lays upward of 100,000 eggs, 
which hatch so rapidly that the parent 
is partially viviparous. All these eggs 
hatch out into fertile females (virgins 
conceiving and bearing), and so on for 
generation after generation. In the fall 
come males for fertilization. When the 
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APHIDES AND ANTS ON A SUNFLOWER LEAF: “LITTLE BLACK MILKMAIDS PASTURING THEIR GREEN 
COWS ON A LEAF” 


foliage of cultivated grain dies or grows 
tough the young, as is usual among 
aphides, develop to winged viviparous 
females and move to fresh feeding 
grounds. The loss to the farmer is enor- 
mous. In 1907 the wheat and oat crops 
of the three States of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas fell short about 50,000,000 
bushels because of the damage occa- 
sioned by the grain aphis. This insect 
is known throughout the United States 
and causes an incalculable loss every 
year, every inhabitant undergoing his 
proportionate share of the loss. Absurd 
as it may seem, it is a fact that human 
existence on this planet is seriously 
threatened by this little “green bug.” 
Suppose we consider the progeny from 
a single female. If we assume that only 
100 young are born, and that each of 
these young aphides gives birth to 100 
more, and that the process is continued 
for twelve generations, the number of 
offspring would be too great to convey a 


picture to the mind. But imagine that 
we could place them in a row touching 
each other, ten to the inch. This line 
would extend out beyond the sun, which 
is 94,000,000 miles away; beyond the 
nearest fixed star, from which it takes 
light six years to reach the earth ; beyond 
the farthest star seen in the largest tele- 
scope, into the appalling depths of space, 
from whence light, traveling at the rate 
of over 186,000 miles per second, takes 
2,500 years to reach this sphere. 

The number of aphides living on our 
grain now and increasing year by year is 
inconceivable. Millions upon millions of 
dollars are eaten every year by aphides. 
The death of every flicker increases the 
number of aphides, and at each increase 
of aphides it becomes harder for suffer- 
ing, starving human beings to get a liv- 
ing. Jt is as sport to a fool to do mis- 
chief. 

One-half of the quail’s food is noxious 
weed seeds. Each quail eats one-half 
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APHIDES: WINGED AND WINGLESS FEMALES (GREATLY ENLARGED) 


ounce of noxious seeds per day. As 
many as 10,000 seeds of pigweed have 
been found in the stomach of a single 
quail. A weed will average 100,000 seeds, 
or 10,000,000,000 the third season. Think 
of the burden and loss to the farmer the 
quail relieves by eating at one meal 
10,000 prospective weeds! 

One-third of the quail’s food is nox- 
ious insects. Among the most destruct- 
ive of the insects eaten are chinch-bugs, 
aphides, army worms, potato beetles, and 
cotton-boll weevils. The quail eats every 
noxious insect known to the farmer; it 
forages over every department of the 
farm; its acts are wholly good. None 
of its food is taken to the detriment of 
man. One little incident might be taken 
to illustrate the enormous consequences 
of useless destruction. Quail and other 
birds patroled the Texas line against the 
Mexican cotton-boll weevil. A few vam- 
pires shot these quail and sold them in 
the markets to be eaten by brainless 
idiots, who imagine they are important 
when they can order a restaurant waiter 
to bring them the corpse of a murdered 
benefactor of the human race. As soon 
as the quail were thinned out the cotton- 
boll weevil crossed over the line and a 
loss of $25,000,000 per year began on 
the cotton crop. Panics spread over the 
South and thousands of southern planters 
were ruined. Year by year more and 
more suffering ensues because these quail 


were killed. Every struggling mother 
has to pay much more for her cotton 
goods than she would have had to pay 
if these birds had been protected. 

A live quail is a piece of State’s prop- 
erty, worth about $50 a year to the pub- 
lic. A dead quail is a piece of private 
property, worth about 15 cents. A live 
quail is a thing of beauty, a living joy 
that fills the atmosphere with melody, 
inspiration, and contentment, and the 
landscape with orchards and gardens and 
green fields. Alive, it increases man’s 
life; dead, it quickens his death. But 
our young man is enormously pleased 
with himself when he manages to shoot 
several quail. Jt is as sport to a fool to 
do mischief. 

The food of the dove is strictly vege- 
tarian. It feeds upon seeds. Sixty-four 
per cent of its food is composed of the 
seeds of weeds that are detrimental to 
the farmer. The contents of the stom- 
achs of three of these doves revealed 
that one had eaten 7,500 seeds of yellow 
wood-sorrel, another 6,400 seeds of fox- 
tail grass, and another 9,200 miscel- 
laneous seeds—all of noxious weeds. 
Twenty-three thousand prospective weeds 
destroyed by three doves at one meal! 
What farmer would not welcome any 
one who would come to his farm and 
destroy 23,000 weeds? And yet this bird 
is given practically no protection in the 
United States. Twenty-two States do 
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not protect it at all, and nearly all the 
other States consider its protection a 
joke. Kansas and Missouri, with their 
waving fields of grain, that would be 
turned to waving seas of weeds without 
this bird, give it no real protection. The 
whole Mississippi Valley owes its grain 
largely to the mourning-dove. 

All our literature and our traditions 
are filled with sentiment for the family 
of doves. The dove is the emblem of 
peace and purity. It is the only material 
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form that the spirit of God ever as- 
sumed. It carried to the watchers in the 
Ark the glad tidings of the assuaging of 
flood and wrath. When Solomon was 
describing the spring he said: “The voice 
of the dove is heard in the land.” Jere- 
miah said that the dove was wiser than 
his people. Jesus, who told his followers 
to be as harmless as doves, could not en- 
dure seeing the doves sold in the temple. 
Moses declared that the dove was pure. 
Solomon compares the Church of Christ 
to a chaste dove. 

The dove is the symbol of faithfulness. 
It loves to be near man’s dwelling. It 
carries his messages. It is the cleanest 
of creatures. It feeds on the purest of 
food. It harms nothing. And in return 
for its services to man it is hunted and 
persecuted unceasingly, its legs shot off, 
its bowels shot out, its nests robbed and 
destroyed, its babies left fatherless and 
motherless. Jt is as sport to a fool to 
do mischief. 

The boy develops into a matured man 
and the enthusiasm and consideration of 
youth vanish. He now kills for the sake 
of killing, a peculiar lust—a lust to de- 
stroy life, to take that which he cannot 
give. Brutality comes to be habitual 
with him. The dog that gets in his way 
is kicked. The tired horse that goes 
slowly is beaten. Every snake and every 
insect, good or bad, that crawls along 
his path is destroyed. Sooner or later 
the opportunity is presented for the kill- 
ing of larger game. He goes into the 
wilds and fills the untrodden forests with 
unspeakable horror and desolation. 

A singular illustration of man’s desire 
to kill and destroy has just occurred in 
my home city. In its largest park the 
city maintains a Zoo, one of those places 
where helpless creatures are jailed, so that 
ignorant, gaping crowds may stand 
around, laugh at their sufferings, blow 
foul tobacco smoke in their faces, poke 
them with canes and umbrellas, and make 
senseless remarks. 

Up in Yellowstone Park there was a 
little grizzly bear that used to come with 
its mother to the hotels and camps to 
feed. The human visitors in the park 
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ELK IN FREEDOM IN A VALLEY IN MONTANA BEFORE RECEIVING THEIR SENTENCE OF LIFE 
IMPRISONMENT IN A CITY ZOO 


enjoyed its frolics and its pretty baby 
cleverness. The baby bear grew used to 
men and learned to consider them as 
sources of food and kindness. Then the 
great Washington government came to 
the conclusion that bears were becoming 
too numerous in the park, and so some 
of them were caught and given to dif- 
ferent Zoos all over the United States. 
In New York, Washington, and Cincin- 
nati, and possibly in several other towns, 
the animals in the Zoos are humanely and 
scientifically treated, but most of the Zoos 
are torturing hells that cry unto heaven 
the injustice and cruelty of man. In the 
city where I live there is probably about 
the most ignorantly and brutally con- 
ducted animal jail on the planet. Here 
the indulgent National Government, with 
the best intentions, sent the baby grizzly. 
At the Zoo he was christened “Nemo” by 
the children, who loved to feed him and 
watch his lively play. 

But little Nemo was wiser than his ig- 
norant keepers, and one dark night he 
climbed out of his pit and crawled be- 
tween the bars to freedom. Freedom! 
Think what it must have meant to him 
after weeks of captivity in a cage of 
iron-work and cement. Freedom! Think 
what it means to each and all of us. 


Men have fought and died for it. Poets 
sing of it. Our flag is supposed to rep- 
resent it. We call our country the land 
of the free. But Nemo soon learned that 
freedom is not for bears. 


CANADA GEESE IN FREEDOM 


Fated to be brutally killed or to be confined 
in a narrow prison while life remains 
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“NEMO’S” NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR (WHO DIDN’T 
ESCAPE ) 


Immediately a great cry went up that 
thes bear was loose, the friendly little 
bear, who had never known what it was 
to molest a human being. Mothers hid 
their children in the houses and barred 
the doors; crowds of men, armed with 
clubs and stones, went on a hunt, and 
everybody with a gun who saw the bear 
shot at him. He disappeared in a ceme- 
tery and remained hidden for several 
days, until the pain from a wounded paw 
drove him to a lake to allay the fever. 
Then there gathered a lot of human sav- 
ages to kill the little baby. He cried and 
sucked his broken paw like any suffering 
child. Although the keepers of the Zoo 
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were present with ropes and nets to take 
him back to his jail and his play, a rain 
of bullets was sent forth. One bullet 
crashed through his heart, and with a 
pitiful moan the pain-racked body fell 
over into the water. Poor little Nemo! 
He was as dangerous and ugly as a 
violet. 

All things come to him who waits. 
When he has had practice in killing every- 
thing else, there at last arrives the oppor- 
tunity for our matured man to kill the 
creature that is considered the most im- 
portant in the universe. Perhaps it be- 
falls him to take part in a “free fight,” 
or to enact “necessary” vengeance for a 
supposed crime, or for his own slighted 
“honor.” Latent in the human breast 
there lurks the old savage lust for blood, 
which needs only a slight stimulus to 
flame into activity. More than once I 
have seen a frightened deer or wolf or 
owl or other creature running loose in 
the city, only to be hounded down by a 
pack of howling beasts intent on killing; 
and when the quarry is a man the pleas- 
urable excitement of the crowd is only 
increased. I have watched this chase 
from the vantage point of the spectator 
and I have experienced it from the posi- 
tion of the hunted. I have witnessed 
several lynchings, and, as it happened, 
in every case the person sacrificed was 
an innocent victim of the savage, cruel, 
and hideous desire to kill. 

When I was about six years old a col- 
ored boy of sixteen, who worked for my 
father, said to me, “Let’s sneak into the 
fair grounds.” : 

Thinking that would be great fun, I 
went along, and we crawled through a 
hole under the fence to have a good time 
at the county fair. Near the race track 
an officer stopped us and began to ques- 
tion us as to how we had got in. Be- 
coming frightened, the negro turned and 
ran, and the policeman took after him. 
Others immediately joined in the chase, 
and soon the boy had at his heels a great 
crowd of yelling, cursing men, who threw 
rocks and clubs and shouted, “Kill him!” 
“Get him!” “He killed a man!” 

The poor terrified boy ran for the 
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main entrance of the grounds. The po- 
liceman at the gate saw the crowd and 
barred the path. They swept on toward 
the officer—a frightened, innocent boy, 
speeding for his life, and after him a 
crowd of two hundred or more vicious 
men, delighted at a chance to kill some- 
thing big, and sure they would not be 
tried for it. As the crowd yelled, “Lynch 
him!” “Kill him!” the gate policeman 
drew his revolver and obeyed the sug- 
gestion. The “45” ball tore a ragged hole 
through the boy’s skull. He sank down 
and, like the little baby bear, died, moan- 
ing with pain. Expecting every minute 
to find the crowd at my heels yelling, 
“Kill him!” I slipped out of the gate and 
ran home. 

In any community practically the en- 
tire population is liable at any time to rise 
in a body and band themselves together 
with the common lust to ‘ravage and kill ; 
and it all starts with the innocent little 
boy and his cap pistol and his wooden 
sword. 

The man who was once the little boy 
with the wooden sword hears rumors of 
war. The blood lust begins to surge 
hotly through his veins. He reads the 
press diligently, absorbing the adroitly 
worded and suggestive articles prepared 
by powder trusts and arms trusts and 
provision trusts to create bitterness and 
hatred. He reads, perhaps, that some 
green men on the other side of the planet 
might want to dispute the possibility of 
his country’s hazy claim to a supposed 
supremacy on a sea in which it is not 
concerned and near which it has no busi- 
ness. He feeds upon these paid “ads” set 
forth so temptingly in the pliant molders 
of public opinion, until he begins to talk 
war. The talk spreads and increases ; the 
ball is set in motion and pushed rapidly 
forward by the giant arms of murderous 
money-getters, until our man is gathered 
in by the rolling mass. With waving 
flags and martial airs, amid the plaudits 
of the unthinking, he marches proudly 
forth to slay his brother, against whom 
he has no grievance and from whose 
death he gains nothing. 

The destructiveness and horror of war 
are beginning to be understood by the 


“AND IT ALL STARTS WITH THE INNOCENT LITTLE 
BOY AND HIS CAP PISTOL” 


public, but war is only the outcome of 
lifelong habits of individuals. Through- 
out his whole life this man has traveled 
a path of continual destruction. For 
sport he has killed birds, whose death 
brings about the death of human beings 
as surely as if the sportman’s bullets had 
passed through human hearts. Every 
native bird is as valuable in its way as 
those we have described; and not only 
birds, but skunks, moles, bats, snakes, 
and thousands of other creatures that 
labor to preserve the balance of life upon 
the planet have been wantonly eliminated 
to the increase of poverty, sickness, suf- 
fering, and crime. 
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In the great struggle for existence, 
each perpetuating form of life is really 
an expansive force’that can be restrained 
and kept in its proper place only by the 
similar expansive forces that surround 
it. Any serious disturbance of this nat- 
ural balance is always fraught with the 
gravest consequences. The incalculable 
loss which follows such disturbance falls 
upon every individual in the world, from 
the poorest to the most wealthy, and in 
inverse proportion to the amount of the 
individual’s worldly possessions. ‘Unto 
every one that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance; but from him 
that hath not shall be taken away, even 
what little he hath.” In this world and 
time the number of those that have 
abundance is exceedingly small. Eighty 
per cent of the productive power of the 
United States has been deliberately and 
viciously destroyed. The transplantation 
of such rapidly expanding forms of life 
as the English sparrow, the gipsy-moth, 
the cabbage butterfly, the fer-de-lance 
snake, the water hyacinth, etc., which 
press upon and destroy native and do- 
mestic forms ; the destruction of valuable 
native animals and plants; the skinning 
of the soil; the reckless interference with 
rainfall and stream-flow by the removal 
of forests—all have helped to bring about 
this deplorable attenuation of our na- 
tional income. 

Assuming that the farm crops produce 
$10,000,000,000 annually, the loss through 
imbecile, senseless, and viciously selfish 
destruction is $40,000,000,000 per year. 
With this annual income there would be 
no such thing as poverty in the United 
States, and many of the attendant evils 
of poverty would pass away. 

It is useless to try and reach the par- 
ents of the present generation. They are 
like Lot’s wife—crystallized into a state 
of looking backward. It is useless to 
appeal to legislators. In their mad race 
to carry forward the commercial inter- 
ests that control them, they can see only 
big business. Big business is slowly and 
surely eating the heart of the nation’s 
supply of sustenance, and, unless it is 
checked, famine will stalk over a now 
apparently prosperous land. It is main- 
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tained by Prof. H. M. Dickson, of the 
University of Edinburgh, that the crisis 
will be upon the world before the end 
of the century. Undoubtedly the eco- 
nomic losses occasioned by the European 
war will hasten the catastrophe. 

This conflict is already beginning to 
sober the press. Newspapers and maga- 
zines that heretofore have published 
blindly the stereotyped views of the pow- 
der, arms, and food trusts and their pup- 
pets in the State and national legislatures 
are publishing cartoons against war. 

But it is only through the schools that 
a real change in public sentiment and an 
admixture of public sense can be brought 
about. Through the schools we may 
reach the future parents and direct the 
activities of prospective citizens into 
proper and constructive channels. If we 
would only begin teaching the sacredness 
of life—all life : birds, mammals, reptiles, 
even plants—the losses brought upon the 
nation by idiotic destructiveness would 
cease. 

“Tt is as sport to a fool to do mischief ; 
BUT A MAN OF UNDERSTANDING HATH 
WISDOM.” 


SUMMER MEETINGS 


O HOLD a summer meeting neces- 

sitates a large outlay on the part of 
the Association. Yet there is little doubt 
that meetings might be held every two 
years, if not every year, if the teachers 
of the deaf, for whose special benefit 
they are held, would only codperate in 
increasing the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. The more members, the more 
money to spend on summer meetings and 
other good things that benefit every one 
interested in the work. The greater the 
number of teachers who join, the larger 
the benefits all teachers derive. Every 
additional teacher induced to join in- 
creases the possibilities of richer returns 
to each member. Boost your opportuni- 
ties by boosting the growth of the Asso- 
ciation. Within five years the demand 
for thoroughly trained oral teachers of 
the deaf will probably treble the present 
needs. 
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TEACH YOUR DEAF BABY TO TALK 
| BY MRS. F. W. JELKS 


HE object of this article is to help 
mothers of deaf babies help make 
those babies independent and happy. 

At the age of two years my little girl 
was left totally deaf as a result of a 
malignant attack of scarlet fever. She 
had scarcely begun to talk at that time, 
saying not over 15 or 20 words and only 
two short sentences. Odds had been 
against her since the day she came into 
the world, weighing 234 pounds, and 
staying in a incubator until she was a 
“real baby.” A severe attack of malaria 
when she was a little over a year old 
was not conducive to make her exert any 
undue efforts at speech; therefore she 
talked very much less at two years of 
age than the average child does. 

She was very low for nearly nine 
weeks when she had scarlet fever and 
was too weak to talk at all. Upon re- 
gaining her health she had lost her hear- 
ing, and seemed to think that no one 
talked aloud any more; so she began to 


do what she thought others did—merely 
move her lips. I knew that deaf people 
had been taught to talk, so I proceeded 
to find out how it was done. I am in- 
debted to Miss Helen Keller and her 
wonderful teacher, Mrs. Macy, for my 
first help. Miss Keller’s advice to me 
was as follows: “Talk to your child a 
great deal and induce her to observe the 
shape of your lips and the motions of 
your tongue. If she notices them care- 
fully, she will in time be able to distin- 
guish words and sentences.” I followed 
this advice persistently, always talking 
as naturally as I should have talked to a 
hearing child; consequently she reads 
othet people’s lips nearly as well as she 
does mine, being accustomed only to nat- 
ural speech. 

Miss Keller also said: “Perhaps you 
can help her out at times by making a 
sign suited to the word or phrase. It is 
needful that her voice be kept natural 
and easy. Unless the deaf are watched 
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their voices become strained and harsh. 
She ought to be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions freely. If, in your answers, you 
use new words as rapidly as her progress 
admits, she will continue steadily to ac- 
quire language. When your child is old 
enough to go to school, it may be desir- 
able to consider whether she should be 
taught with the deaf or hearing. As a 
rule, deaf children have little or no lan- 
guage before they enter school.” (Of 
course, this is true if they have not been 
taught speech. A hearing child, upon 
entering school, has a vocabulary of sev- 
eral hundred words, which he has ac- 
quired unconsciously through his sense 
of hearing.) “Of necessity they advance 
so slowly in the use of idiomatic language 
that they keep back pupils who have been 
taught at home from their earliest years.” 

Mrs. Macy advised me to put the 
child’s fingers on my throat when I 
talked and let her feel the vibrations. 
This I never failed to do until I was sure 
that Frances knew that if there was no 
vibration there was no sound. Mrs. 
Macy said: “She will try to imitate them 
in her throat. Keep the child in physical 
contact with you and let her feel your 
lips and the play of facial muscles.” 

Mrs. Macy told me to write to the 
Volta Bureau for elementary manuals of 
instruction in speech teaching. I did so 
and secured many books from which I 
have received much valuable help. 

All of my first work with Frances was 
done through play; we dressed dolls, cut 
out paper dolls, built houses, played ball ; 
in fact, did everything that most children 
love to do. I talked, and talked, and 
talked through it all, always trying to 
get Frances to say just one word aloud. 
I would tell the dolls to call Frances, the 
Teddy bears to say “doll,” etc., but all 
to no avail. Frances would put her hand 
on their throats and shake her head in 
disgust ; there was no vibration. 

One day the cat came in and jumped 
upon my lap. I said: “Kitty, say ‘doll.’ ” 
The cat began to purr. I told Frances 


that the cat had said “doll.” Immediately 
Frances’ hand went to kitty’s throat, and 
Frances said “doll” aloud. 


It had taken 
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several months to accomplish this, to get 
the first voiced word. 

From that time on she repeated words 
after me with no apparent trouble. For 
a long time she would put her hand on 
her throat to be sure she was speaking 
aloud. I then taught her the “Formation 
and Development of English Elementary 
Sounds,” as given by Miss Yale. ‘This 
little book may be secured from the Volta 
Bureau for 50 cents. I taught the sounds 
in the order in which they are given in 
this book. When Frances gave each cor- 
rectly, I taught her to write the letter or 
letters representing it. 

At the age of five years she understood 
practically everything that was said to 
her, every one talking to her just as if 
she heard, and entered kindergarten with 
hearing, talking children. Here she did 
everything the others did. Part of my 
day’s program ever since she lost her 
hearing has been to have her with other 
children. Last year she went to public 
school and passed to the second grade, 
with nothing on her year’s report but 
“ones.” She knows nothing whatever of 
singing, and neither she nor the other 
children seem to know that she is any 
different from them. Often I have heard 
children call to her several times, and 
upon getting no reply, would go up to 
her and laughingly say, “Frances Jelks, 
I believe you're deaf,” little realizing that 
she really is. 

I have asked her teachers to show her 
no favors not shown the other children; 
the more she is treated as a normal child, 
the more nearly normal she will be. No 
one seems to think of her as being af- 
flicted, but as a healthy, happy child. 
Every one who knows her says she is 
the happiest person he or she has ever 
seen. I have met teachers of the deaf 
from nearly every State in the Union, 
and, with one exception, all have told 
me to continue my work in the home. 

Surely no school in the world can give 
a little child what a mother can give. 
Later on send him away, if you feel you 
cannot give him what is needed in an 
educational way; but any mother who 
will can teach at least a few words to 
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her child, if any one can, and get that 
child to read lips to some extent. 

What mother is not willing to make 
any sacrifice for the child she has brought 
into the world? She was criminal to 
bring him here if she is not willing to 
do all in her power to give him speech at 
least. The sooner she begins, the better 
the results will be. The longer any part 
of the human body remains motionless, 
the harder it will be to move it easily and 
naturally. Bind up your finger for a 
year and see how you can use it when 
you unbind it. Frances’ voice is almost 
as natural and “velvety” as the voice of 


a hearing person, because the organs of 
speech have not lain dormant. The first 
work lies with you, mothers of deaf 
babies. If you can spare only 15 min- 
utes a day with the little one who does 
not hear, give him those 15 minutes. 
You will be surprised at what you will 
have accomplished in a year. 

Love is the strongest thing in the 
world, and through it miracles can be 
accomplished. What love is as great as 
that of a mother for her child? Through 
that love comes unselfishness, patience, 
sacrifice—three great’ essentials in your 
work of teaching your deaf baby to talk. 


THE PARENT IS THE FIRST TEACHER 
BY A. J. STORY 


HE real test of education is to be 

sought in the lives of children after 
they have left the schools in which they 
were trained. But it should be under- 
stood that the education of a child is not 
the concern or the responsibility of the 
teacher alone ; the parents must take their 
parts in it. Education begins with life, 
and during the child’s earlier years the 
parent only can attend to it, the teacher 
as yet not being enlisted into its service. 
And even when the teacher begins his 
work, the parent still has the care of the 
child under ordinary circumstances for 
some five-sixths of his time, or, in the 
case of our children, for a quarter. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the responsibility 
of the parent is even greater than that 
of the teacher, for blood makes the tie 
closer and the power to influence for 
good or evil infinitely stronger. 

The parent is necessarily the God-ap- 
pointed first teacher of the child and his 
continuous mentor, the teacher only being 
necessary to perform certain parts of his 
education which, under ordinary condi- 
tions, cannot be given at home. It is clear, 
therefore, that the most intimate codpera- 
tion between the parent and the teacher 
is indispensable, if the child is to realize 
himself in character and attainments, to 


the extent his inborn powers make pos- 
sible. 

Even with blind and deaf children, 
handicapped as they are in life, great pos- 
sibilities for their good lie in the hands 
of their mothers and fathers. Perhaps 
the finest advantage a blind or deaf child 
can have in life is to receive that intelli- 
gent and practical love from his parents 
which, realizing his natural limitations, 
seeks in those many ways which love in- 
spires to develop his mind and body. We 
have had young blind children come to 
us able to do everything for themselves, 
while others were helpless. Young deaf 
children, too, have come to school able to 
read the lips in simple talk, and even at- 
tempting to speak, while others have been 
quite ignorant. Obviously, these differ- 
ences mainly depend upon parents. - And 
even during the school period the interest 
of parents in their children’s development 
makes that development far more rapid. 
The responsibilities of parents of blind or 
deaf children are truly great and their 
power to influence immense. 

At a recent meeting of parents, Mr. D. 
Boulton advised parents of deaf children 
to do three things: Talk; talk; talk. We 
fully indorse this advice—From The 
Mountonian. 
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WHOSE CAUSE IS IT? 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


HOSE cause is it, this struggle to 
better the speech-teaching condi- 
tions in the schools for the deaf ? 

It is the children’s cause, of course. 
sut the children are helpless in the mat- 
ter. They cannot fight their own battles. 
The fighting must be done by those who 
have brought them into the world and 
are responsible for.them. The children 
were not consulted as to whether they 
wished to be born. They were dragged 
into a none-too-friendly world without 
any choice on their part. Therefore, 
while this is a campaign on behalf of 
helpless children, the burden of respon- 
sibility rests upon the parents. The par- 
ents have the greatest immediate interest 
at stake. It is the parents who should 
care most. It is the parents who should 
be willing to work hardest to obtain bet- 
ter results. It is the parents whose rights 
the lawmakers will respect. 

I wish to make an urgent plea for the 
energetic efforts of all parents of deaf 
children to improve the speech-teaching 
conditions in their respective localities. 
At present very far from all that is pos- 
sible is being done to give deaf children 
a ready command of spoken English and 
a working ability to understand when 
spoken to. The persons who have the 
most at stake in this matter, and who 
should be most active and persistent in 
demanding from the school authorities 
and legislatures better facilities for the 
acquisition of speech by deaf children, 
are the parents of those children. In 
each locality these parents should organ-. 
ize ‘parents’ associations.” These local 
associations should, in turn, be connected 
by a State-wide organization of all the 
parents of deaf children in the United 
States. Such complete organization once 
effected, the reasonable demands made 
in the interests of better results in speech 
teaching would be granted by the re- 
spective legislatures and these enactments 
complied with by the respective schools 
and the boards of directors. The par- 


ents’ associations could induce their local 
papers to aid in a campaign to educate 
public opinion by printing facts concern- 
ing what is done elsewhere. If all par- 
ents of deaf children only knew how 
much might be accomplished, and were so 
organized as to permit their wishes to be 
forcibly presented to those able to change 
conditions, the deaf child would quickly 
come into his own. 

Let some parent in each locality make 
it his or her business to get the names 
and addresses of all other parents of 
deaf children in the vicinity ; then invite 
these parents to come together some 
evening to discuss the subject, organize, 
and choose a chairman and an executive 
committee of three. Let these four peo- 
ple make a point of studying the educa- 
tion of the deaf as conducted in the most 
advanced communities and report the re- 
sults to the association. Let the execu- 
tive committees of several local associ- 
ations arrange for a convention of par- 
ents once or twice a year; invite leading 
educators to address them, and, if neces- 
sary, appoint committees to visit schools 
in other States and study the results of 
the different methods employed. If such 
a movement was once started, there 
would be found plenty of subject-matter 
for discussion and plenty of opportunities 
to work for a betterment of conditions. 

But the first step in this important 
movement is an individual step. You, 
Mr. or Mrs. Parent, when you have fin- 
ished this article, should put on your hat 
and straightway go out and call on all 
the other parents of deaf children in your 
vicinity whose addresses you can in any 
way obtain. You are the children’s agent, 
their helper, and their spokesman. Be- 
fore a week has passed you should have 
formed your little local parents’ asso- 
ciation of two, three, or thirty members, 
as the case may be, and you should have 
written to the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 1601 
35th street, Washington, D. C., and an- 
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nounced your action, giving the names 
and addresses of your members and ask- 
ing the assistance of the Association 
through its Volta Bureau and VoLtTa 
Review. That assistance will be promptly 
given in the shape of suggestions for 
carrying out your purpose, and printed 
matter that will aid you in getting new 
members and in making you familiar 
with what it is possible to do for a deaf 
child, in order that you may know what 
request to make of the legislature when 
the time comes. 

This is a personal matter with you. 
One devoted parent is all that is needed 
in each locality to start the movement 
that will soon affiliate all parents in the 
great effort to obtain for their unfortu- 
nate children the full benefits that are 
possible for them—benefits that are now 
enjoyed by many deaf children in some 
States, and that must sooner or later be 
enjoyed by all deaf children in all States. 
Do not wait for some one else to take 
the initiative. Put this copy of THE 
Votra REVIEW in your pocket and go out 
now and talk the matter over with some 


other parent. Go to the editor of your 
local paper and talk the whole thing over 
with him, and induce him to print some- 
thing about it in his next issue, so that 
other parents will read it and write to 
you or come to see you. Get your pastor 
to preach about it. Get the Sunday- 
school superintendent to talk about it in 
the Sunday school. Bring the matter 
up at the grange or at the lodge. Give 
it publicity till every parent in your vicin- 
ity has been reached. 

There are two places in your State 
where the names and addresses of all, 
or nearly all, parents of deaf children 
are on record, if you can obtain access 
to either of these lists. One is at your 
State school for the deaf and the other 
is in the office of your commissioner of 
education at the State capital. If you 
can obtain permission to copy one of 
these lists, you will be able to get into 
communication with other parents more 
quickly than you otherwise could; but 
failure to do so will not prevent you 
from finally accomplishing your purpose, 
if you are in earnest. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Replies by Experienced Teachers of the Deaf to Reasonable Inquiries 
by Parents of Deaf Children.* 


EPLY No. 1.—If you can afford to 

have a private teacher at home for 
your little girl, by all means do so. If 
you cannot obtain a good teacher, she 
should be sent to school at once, for now 
she is nearly nine years old. But until 
the teacher comes, and even afterwards 
and all through her school life, the most 
important help she receives will come 


* Parents of deaf children are invited to use 
this department of THe Vorra Review for 
securing suggestions in the home training of 
deaf children. There is no charge for this 
service and no names will be published. Each 
accepted inquiry will be given a number and 
the inquirer notified accordingly. The editor 
reserves the right to reject unreasonable ques- 
tions or questions that may seem inadvisable 
to answer in this way. 


from her parents. If, as you say, she is 
bright and has a good memory, it rests 
entirely with her training and environ- 
ment what she shall become. And there 
is nothing within the bounds of reason 
that she cannot become if she is rightly 
taught. 

he first and most important require- 
ments for her development are the ability 
to talk and to understand others by 
watching their lips. In order to speak 
clearly and distinctly, she will need a 
trained teacher to help her gain control 
over her organs of speech; but to have 
practice in using her voice she must 
know a great deal of language. She 
must learn that every thing, every action, 
has a name, and she must be continually 
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learning the meaning of new words. 
That is where her lip-reading will help 
her and where you can do her great 
benefit. 

She should be able right now to un- 
derstand by watching your lips the names 
of all the common objects about the 
house and yard and to obey many com- 
mands. If she cannot, you must at once 
teach her to do so. The most important 
necessity is to get her to look at your 
face and not at your hands when you 
talk to her. She will not do this unless 
you keep your hands still. Probably you 
have been in the habit of pointing at the 
objects to which you wish to call her at- 
tention, of beckoning when you want her 
to bring you anything, and of describing 
actions and issuing commands with ges- 
tures instead of speech. That is because 
it may seem to you easier to make a deaf 
child understand by motioning with your 
hands; but it is just as easy for your 
little girl to understand spoken words. 
It is entirely a matter of practice on your 
part and hers. 

At the table do not point at the things 
you want her to hand you. Ask for 
them. At first, when you say “bread,” 
lay your hand on the bread or point to it 
quietly. Never make agitated or excited 
gestures if you can possibly help it. You 
cannot expect her to look at your mouth 
when your hands are moving wildly. 
You may have to point out a thing two 
or three times before she can understand 
the name of it when it is merely spoken ; 
but she will soon learn the names of 
everything on the table—knife, fork, 
spoon, glass, cup, plate, saucer, water, 
jelly, potato, tomato, etc. It will not be 
at all difficult for her to understand a 
whole sentence if it is repeated often 
‘enough: as, “Please give me some 
bread.” » “Please give me some water.” 
“Please give me the salt.” Of course, in 
the beginning this will take a great deal 
of patience on your part; but you will 
feel encouraged to persist, because you 
will know that you are doing for your 
little girl what nobody else can do for 
her and what will help her to grow into 
a happy, useful woman. 
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You can teach her to understand from 
your lips all the common things you have 
to say every day: “Wash your hands.” 
“Get the brush and let me brush your 
hair.” “Open the door.” “Shut the 
window.” “Bring me the paper.” As 
each new command is given, do the thing 
yourself, so that she will know what you 
mean, and then sit still and tell her to do 
it. Often this can take the form of a 
game that she will enjoy. You will be 
surprised to see how quickly she will 
learn to understand quite complicated 
sentences. Verbs of action are easy to 
teach. “Walk,” “run,” “jump” can be 
taught in one lesson. Say the word and 
then do the thing yourself. She will imi- 
tate you. Then let her do it while you 
say the word. Then do the thing and let 
her tell you what you have done. She 
will mispronounce it, but will make the 
proper motions with her mouth as far 
as she can see them; and the important 
thing is that she learn the word, whether 
she pronounces it right or not. 

Of course, in order to help her to the 
best advantage, you will need some little 
knowledge of the formation of speech 
sounds. There are many books on the 
subject ; but you can gain much informa- 
tion by watching yourself in a mirror, or 
stopping up your ears and watching an- 
other person repeat words and sentences. 
You will notice that certain words are 
“easy to see’—that is, they are formed 
with the lips and tongue, with motions 
of the outside muscles of the mouth— 
while others are formed inside of the 
mouth or throat, with very little visible 
movement. For instance, words like 
father, mother, baby, boy, bread, mouth, 
fall, brown, throw, and many others, are 
easy to read from the lips because their 
formation is easily seen, while words 
like cake, king, pick, pocket, candy, ink, 
and also many others, have very little 
movement that you can see. Then, many 
words look alike; for instance, papa and 
mamma have exactly the same appear- 
ance. When talking with your little girl, 
it is well to remember these facts so that 
you can make things easier for her. 

Take advantage of every opportunity 


, 
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to teach her to use language. No matter 
if your little girl has never heard a sound 
and never had a teacher, she should 
know the meaning of enough words to 
obey such commands as, “Go and get 
your black shoes and put them on.” 
“Take off your brown stockings and put 
on your black ones.” “Bring me that 
brown book on the table.” “Mother's 
thimble is on the table; go and get it.” 
if, instead of quietly sitting still and say- 
ing what you want her to do, you have 
been in the habit of frantically motion- 
ing toward the shoes or the stockings or 
the thimble, and then going after the 
thing yourself, you have been losing 
priceless opportunities for training her 
in language and lip-reading. 

You will find that there is scarcely an 
incident in the day that cannot be made 
of use for practice in learning new words 
and reading them from the lips. On the 
street and from the street-car you can 
point out all sorts of things and teach 
her their names. Talk about everything. 
On a windy day say, “The wind blows.” 
“The wind blows hard.” “The wind 
blows mother’s dress.” “The wind blows 
my hair.” “The wind blows the paper 
up the street.” When you first mention 
a thing, indicate it in some way so that 
she will know what you are talking about. 

Reading and writing are most impor- 
tant helps to learning language. It is 
only by reading a great deal that she will 
learn to understand many of the things 
that the hearing child picks up without 
being taught. If she cannot read hand- 
writing now, you should teach her at 
once. Four years is not too young for a 
deaf child to recognize written words. 
Don’t teach one letter at a time. Begin 
with whole words. Write her full name 
on a card and teach her that that means 
herself. Write “a chair” in large, plain 
writing, and lay the card on several 
chairs. Then choose another word that 
looks so different she cannot confuse it 
with “chair’—as, for instance, “a cup.” 
Write this on a card and lay it on a cup. 
Then mix the cards together, look at 
each carefully, and place it on the object 
again. Then give her the cards and tell 


her to place them, clapping your hands 
when she succeeds, but not discouraging 


‘her too much when she fails, simply 


changing the cards and letting her do it 
again until she understands. She can 
learn several new written words every 
day in this way until you have quite a 
collection of cards that she can read. 
She can also learn to run, or jump, or 
walk, or laugh when you show her a 
card with the word written on it. And 
from these simple beginnings she will 
soon be reading whole sentences and 
obeying written commands, such as 
“stand up,” “sit down,” “shut the door,” 
etc. As soon as she learns to read, her 
vocabulary will grow rapidly. 

These are the merest suggestions of 
things that you can do for her. Teach- 
ing her need not be a difficult and com- 
plicated and painful matter, carried out 
with either force or persuasion and 
punctuated with scolding and shaking 
your head. It can all be a joyous game 
that you and she will love. The differ- 
ence is merely in how you go about it. 
She will learn a great deal “by the way” 
if you know how to talk to her and keep 
her interested. Never be discouraged or 
think that because she is deaf she can- 
not do this or that. Do not try to shield 
her too much or keep her from trying to 
imitate other children for fear she will 
learn more of her misfortune and grow 
unhappy. Let her do everything other 
children do. Do not indulge her or make 
other children “give up” to her because 
she is deaf. Let her try experiments 
and make mistakes, and keep before her 
mind the idea that she need not be be- 
hind the other children in any achieve- 
ment. Thus you fill her with ambition 
and pride and prepare her to assume a 
useful, responsible position in the world. 


WomAN AND War.—“It is not because of 
woman’s cowardice, incapacity, nor, above all, 
because of her general superior virtue that 
she will end war when her voice is fully and 
clearly heard in the governance of States—it 
is because, on this one point, and on this point 
almost alone, the knowledge of woman, simply 
as woman, is superior to that of man; she 
knows the history of human flesh; she knows 
its cost; he does not.” 
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THE LITTLE BOY’S FAIRY GODFATHER AND THE FLOWERS 
BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


(Continued from October) 


NCLE Harry walked about for a 

few minutes as if he were looking 
for something, and then he made a sud- 
den swoop with his arm near the white 
blossom of a wild carrot, and came back 
with his hand shut tightly. 

“Watch,” he said, taking hold of the 
stem of a butterfly weed. He carefully 
opened his other hand, and the little boy 
saw that he had a small fly. Holding it 
gently by the wings, he placed it over 
one of the tiny reddish blossoms. The 
fly struggled to gain a foothold, running 
its legs up and down the little yellow 
petals. After a minute, Uncle Harry let 
go of its wings; but, instead of flying 
away, it seemed to be trying to get loose 
from the flower. 

“Look!” cried the little boy in great 
excitement, “one of its legs is caught.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Harry, “but I think 
it will get away. Watch.” 

Just then the fly jerked its leg loose 
and flew off, but not before the little boy’s 
sharp eyes had noticed something differ- 
ent about the leg that had been caught. 

“Something got on one of his feet,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Harry, smiling as 
if he were very much pleased. “Each 
of the tiny flowers has five little grooves, 


or traps, that catch the fly’s legs, so that. 


he has to struggle to get away, and when 
he jerks his leg out he pulls off two little 
masses of pollen, that hang to his leg 
when he flies away. 
you to try to see how it is done. The 
butterflies have such long legs that they 
can’ pull away easily. They like the 
flower, and so many of them come to it 
that it is called the butterfly weed. But 
sometimes the little flies that come to get 
the honey are caught so tightly that they 
cannot get away, and they hang there and 
die.” 

“T don’t like that flower very well, 
even if it is pretty,” said the little boy. 


It is too small for’ 


“Many of the flowers do disagreeable 
things to make sure of growing their 
seeds in peace. I am not sure, but I 
think that most of the flies that are 
caught that way and die are too small to 
be of any use in carrying the pollen, and 
the flower cannot afford to waste its 
honey on flies that do not pay. The long- 
legged butterfly carries off the pollen 
masses like little bags fastened to its feet, 
and when it stops at another flower it 
generally hits the pistil first. The pistil 
is sticky on top; so the pollen he has 
brought sticks to it. Then he picks up 
another mass of pollen from that flower 
and carries it to still another one.” 

“Did the butterfly flower really think, 
‘I will make a trap to catch legs,’ and 
then go and make it?” asked the little 
boy with a great deal of curiosity. 

“That plan of the five little traps was 
invented by some plant of the milkweed 
family so long ago that nobody knows 
when it was begun. Every plant is like 


SO MANY BUTTERFLIES COME TO THIS FLOWER 
THAT IT IS CALLED THE BUTTERFLY WEED 
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its mother and father plants in most 
things, and so the milkweeds have been 
like that ever since. It was a good plan 
and helped the flower, and everything 
about the flower—its shape, or scent, or 
color—that helps it is pretty sure to keep 
on happening in every plant of that kind. 
If a plant learns that some of these 
things are not good for it, it may try to 
change them. If it does not change it- 
self so that it can get along well in the 
place where it happens to be growing, 
there will be fewer and fewer plants of 
its kind every year, until at last it dies 
away altogether.” 

They walked on, and the little boy 
looked at every blossom they passed, as 
if all of a sudden the flowers had grown 
to seem extremely important. 


RED CLOVER, WHICH OWES ITS REPRODUCTION TO 
THE BUMBLEBEE 


“See if you can find some more red 
clover and another bumblebee,” said 
Uncle Harry. 

The little boy looked around, and soon 
pointed out a clover blossom with a fat 
bee on top. 

“Go and pick a clover,” said Uncle 
Harry. | 

The little boy did so, carefully avoid- 
ing the bee. 

“Pull the flower apart,” said Uncle 
Harry. 

“T know how,” said the little boy. He 
pulled out one of the flowers and sucked 
the honey out of it. “Grandma showed 
me.” 

“Did she show you that the bloom is 
made up of hundreds of tiny little flow- 
ers?” 

“No,” said the little boy wonderingly. 

“Well, each one of those is a perfect 
little flower, and it is formed so that only 
the bumblebee can reach its pollen. No 
other insect can carry pollen for the red 
clover, and where there are no bumble- 
bees there cannot be any of these flow- 
ers.” 

“Would all this clover die if the bees 
went away?” asked the little boy? 

“No,” said Uncle Harry. “And we 
might have some next year, because 
some of this has already been pollenized ; 
but the year after next there wouldn’t 
be any at all. Some men in Australia, 
a country far over the sea, wanted to 
have red clover, and planted many seeds 
that they carried across the sea in ships. 
It came up the first year, but when those 
plants had died the clover did not come 
up again as it does here, year after year, 
without being planted. At last the men 
learned that they could not have clover 
without bumblebees to help make the 
seeds, so they sent to another country 
for the bees, and now they have all the 
clover they want.” 

“Don’t the butterflies help, too? 
There’s one now on that clover, a great 
big beauty, a brown one.” 

“No. Only the bumblebees open the 
little flowers far enough to get pollen on 
their tongues and heads. The butterflies 
have long tongues, that slip in and sip the 
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“DANDELIONS ARE 


honey almost without touching the pollen. 
They do not pay for the feast.” 

“Why don’t the clovers make traps like 
the butterfly-weed to catch the butterflies’ 
legs and make them carry pollen?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Don’t you think they manage very 
well with just the bees? Don’t you see 
a good deal of clover everywhere? The 
flower does just what it wants to do— 
that is, makes a great many other flowers 
like itself—and so it is satisfied.” 

“T guess flowers do think,” said the 
little boy. 

“Flowers have invented so many ways 
to get insects to work for them that it 
would be almost impossible for one per- 
son to remember them all, and they all 
show that plants are not so very different 
from animals and people in their think- 
ing; and they have many other things 
to think about besides their pollen. What 
would you do if that old gray horse over 
there should take a sudden notion to 
walk this way and open her mouth as if 
she were going to eat you up?” 

“T’d run away,” laughed the little boy. 
“But horses don’t eat people.” 

“No, of course not. But all sorts of 


PRETTY SMART” 


things eat plants, and the plants cannot 
run away, so they have had to think out 
different ways to keep themselves from 
being killed before they have time to 
form seeds. Animals may eat their 
leaves, or gnaw their roots, or small in- 
sects suck their juice, or the sun may be 
too hot and dry up the water that is in- 
side of them, or they may have to fight 
with other plants to get enough sunlight 
or enough water. Different plants have 
these and many other things to think 
about, and the plant that does the best 
thinking for itself and makes the best 
arrangements to keep off its enemies, and 
to have many seeds, makes the most 
plants like itself to come up every year.” 

“Lots of dandelions come up every 
year,” volunteered the little boy. “That's 
the flower I see the most of any in our 
yard and in the park.” 

“Yes, you see them almost every place 
at almost any time in the year. The 
dandelion has thought up more ways to 
protect itself than almost any other 
flower. There is one over there now. 
Go and pull it up by the roots.” 

The little boy grasped the plant firmly 
with both hands and gave a big tug, with 
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no result. Then he pulled again as hard 
as he could and fell over backward with 
several of the leaves in his hand, but 
without disturbing the plant at all. 

“Do you see how strong the roots are?” 
laughed Uncle Harry. “They go down 
so deep that they are hard to pull up, 
and they have a bitter taste, so that rab- 
bits and gophers and grubs will not like 
to nibble them. ‘Taste one of those leaves 
you pulled up.” 

The little boy put one into his mouth 
and chewed it a few seconds; then spit 
it out and made a face. 

“Tt is bitter,” he said. “The stems of 
the flowers are bitter, too.” 

“Yes, the dandelion made them bitter, 
so that cattle and other animals will not 
eat them. And what is one difference 
between the sunflower and the dandelion 
plant?” 

“The sunflower is big and tall, and the 
dandelion is way down low on the 
ground,” said the little boy. 

“Did you ever see a big, tall dande- 
lion?” 

“The flowers stand up sometimes,” 
said the little boy, “but not like the sun- 
flowers.” 

“No. The leaves grow flat on the 
ground, and, although new circles of 
leaves are formed every year, the plant 
is never raised high enough from the 
ground to be broken off. That is be- 
cause, while the stem does grow taller 
above ground during the summer, in the 
fall the roots begin to give a strong pull 
from underneath, and they keep pulling 
it all winter; so that in the spring it is 
just as high as it was the spring before. 

hen the tiny little blossoms, which are 
not much bigger than the head of a 
pin ” 

“Why, Uncle Harry,” interrupted the 
little boy, “dandelions are big”; and he 
ran and picked one and held it up tri- 
umphantly. 

“That is not just one flower,” said 
Uncle Harry. “Look closely while I pull 
it apart. See? Every one of those little 
things is a perfect little flower. There 
are probably almost 200 of them, and 
they grow all together that way, just like 
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the sunflower, to let the insect see them 
a long way off. The dandelion is so 
bright and shining that the insects fly to 
it from clear across the yard, and more 
than a hundred different kinds of insects 
come to it. Each little flower has honey 
for them, and pollen, too. The bees use 
some of the pollen to make bread for 
their babies. They carry it away in little 
baskets fastened to their hind legs. But 
always when they gather it they leave 
some from the stamen of one flower on 


The sunflower leaves grow in pairs, each 
pair half way around the stem, from the pair 
below, so that the shadows fall between. 
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the pistil of another ; so the dandelion is 
well paid for its lunch-counter. Did you 
ever see a dandelion on a rainy day?” 

“T don’t know,” said the little boy. 

“T guess not very often. The dande- 
lion shuts up on wet, dark days, when 
the insects it feeds are not flying, and so 
it saves its stamens from the cold and 
from having the pollen wasted. Then 
there is another thing the dandelion has 
made plans for. Find the seeds of the 
dandelion.” 

The little boy looked all around, and 
at last pointed somewhat dubiously at a 
soft, fluffy ball rising from a clump of 
leaves. 

“That is it,” said Uncle Harry. “Usu- 
ally the stems of the flowers that have 
‘gone to seed’ are longer than those that 
are still yellow. The flower tucks its 
head down and closes its petals after the 
insects have carried away its pollen and 
brought some more to it from another 
flower. It shuts up tight, so as not to 
be bothered while the little baby seeds 
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are growing; but when the seeds have 
formed into a round, fluffy ball, it shoots 
its stem up ever so much higher. Pick 
one and blow the seeds.” 

The little boy obeyed gleefully, swell- 
ing out his cheeks with a mighty puff. 

“T blew them most all away with one 
blow,” he boasted. 

“Yes, and you did just what the flower 
wanted you to do. You scattered its 
seeds all around and the wind caught 
some of them and carried them away. 
The reason the dandelion shoots its stem 
of seed balls up high is because it wants 
the wind to catch them and plant them 
all over the yard or the field. Every 
seed has a feathery end that is a real 
flying machine and can fly a long way. 
When they fall on the ground, many of 
the seeds take root and grow. Now, 
don’t you think the dandelion must some 
time have done some thinking?” 

“IT guess the dandelions are pretty 
smart,” said the little boy. 

“All the flowers have many things to 


PRICKLY PEARS: A LITTLE COLONY OF CURIOUS STIFF, WRINKLED, FORBIDDING PLANTS 
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THE THISTLE AND THE POISON IVY SAY: “KEEP AWAY! DON’T BOTHER ME” 


trouble them,” said Uncle Harry. “The 
thistle covers itself with sharp prickles 
so that crawling insects cannot get up 
and steal the honey it is saving for the 
winged insects that carry its pollen, and 
few animals could eat a thistle leaf with- 
out hurting themselves.” 

“T know another thing with prickles,” 
said the little boy. “I stepped on it once 
when I was up there on the hill with 
grandpa and it ran something sharp in 
my foot. It was growing flat on the 
ground.” 

“I guess it must have been a prickly 
pear,” said Uncle Harry. “It belongs to 
the cactus family. They wanted to grow 
on dry sand in deserts, or on rocks under 
the sun, or on the dry prairies, and they 
learned that they must keep all the water 
they possibly could in their stems and 
roots, because no plant can live without 


water; so they changed their leaves into 
sharp, dry little points’—— 

“Did those use to be leaves?” asked 
the little boy incredulously. 

“Let’s find some,” said Uncle Harry, 
“and I’ll show you.” 

They crossed the road again and 
climbed a steep, rocky little hill over- 
grown with scrub oak and sun-dried 
grass. Sure enough, half way up, they 
came to a little colony of the curious, 
stiff, wrinkled, forbidding plants. 

“A long, long while ago,” said Uncle 
Harry, “those sharp thorns were leaves, 
but the plant made them small so that 
they would not need so much water, and 
it made the stem large and fat to hold 
plenty of water, and the skin thick to 
keep the water from getting out. Now 
they can live on dry sand, under the hot 
sun, and in places like this, where most 
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other plants would die. The animals— 
rats, mice, cattle, donkeys, and others— 
that live where the cactus grows know 
that it is full of water, and they would 
eat it to get the water, when they are 
thirsty, if it did not have those bristling 
points and sharp little hairs to stick any- 
thing that touches it. The pretty colors 
of the sunflower and dandelion are the 
flowers’ way of saying to the bees, ‘Come 
to me’; but the sharp prickles of the 
cactus and thistle are their way of say- 
ing. ‘Keep away; don’t bother me.’ ” 


‘ 


THE SECOND YEAR THE MULLEIN SHOOTS ITS 
STALK UP HIGH 
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The little boy regarded stubby plants 
with a great deal of respect in his gaze. 

“Do you remember how, last summer, 
grandpa was working out in the yard 
one day, and the next day his arms were 
all covered with little white blisters, and 
he told you it was poison ivy?” 

“Yes,” said the little boy. “He 
wouldn’t let me play in that side of the 
yard any more.” 

“Well, let’s find some poison ivy.” 

They climbed down the hill again, and 
Uncle Harry led the way to a big tree, 
over the trunk of which grew a very 
pretty vine with large, bright green leaves 
and green berries. 

“The poison that the plant makes to 
protect itself from its enemies does not 
hurt every one. Some people can pick 
it without being blistered at all, but the 
poison keeps many animals from eating 
it. Different plants make themselves dis- 
agreeable in all sorts of ways, so that 
they will be let alone. Some have milky 
juices to keep the ants away. Others 
are as bitter as gall. Others are fright- 
fully sour or contain juices that will kill 
many animals. Some have hairs on them 
that are very unpleasant to get in one’s 
mouth. The older animals teach the 
young ones not to touch these harmful 
plants, just as I showed you the poison 
ivy. Do you see that tall stalk over 
there with little yellow flowers on top?” 

“It is ugly,” said the little boy. “The 
leaves are not pretty ; they are too thick.” 

“That is mullein. It makes its leaves 
that way because it takes two years for 
it to form its seeds, and it has to live 
growing close to the ground all winter. 
The thick leaves are as warm as blankets, 
and the hairs on them keep animals from 
eating them. The first year it is just a 
flat rosette on the ground, like the dande- 
lion. The second year it shoots its stalk 
up high, and has those little yellow flow- 
ers that call the insects. The mullein is 
a wise old plant and can grow almost 
anywhere, because the thick leaves hold 
enough water to keep it from dying when 
there is no rain, as so many plants do. 
There is another little yellow flower that 
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“ASLEEP AND AWAKE” 


you will not think is ugly. Its leaves are 
slender. It is over there by the fence. 
Go and pick it.” 

The little boy went in the direction his 
uncle pointed and came back with a slen- 
der stalk of yellow, saucer-shaped blos- 
soms that were interspersed between lit- 
tle stems bearing narrow, oblong leaflets. 
As he walked back, holding the stalk 
tightly in his hot little hand, the leaflets 
slowly folded together until they pre- 
sented quite a different appearance. 

“That is a partridge pea,” said Uncle 
Harry. “It belongs to the family of sen- 
sitive plants. It does not like to be 
handled roughly, and it shuts its leaves 
that way, as if it were going to sleep. It 
‘goes to sleep’ at night and when the sun 
is very hot, and a very wise man has said 
that he believes it shuts its leaves that 
way and droops over to frighten animals 


so that they will not eat it. Some of the 
other sensitive plants will close their 
leaves if you only bring your finger near 
them, or if an animal breathes on them. 
Don’t you think that flowers must think 
and see and feel to be able to do that?” 

“We've got a flower that shuts up at 
night,” said the little boy, “and it opens 
its leaves when we turn on the lights. 
Ox-ox”’ 

“Oxalis,” said-Uncle Harry. “It be- 
longs to the same family as the little 
yellow wood-sorrel. It has leaves some- 
thing like clover leaves. Clover shuts up 
at night, too. That is to keep its leaves 
from the cool air. Some blossoms, like 
the carrots over there—those tall white 
flowers—bend over at night to protect the 
stamens and pistils from cold. Dande- 
lions shut up tightly at night. Other 
flowers open only at night, because the 
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moths that carry their pollen fly about 
then, and they give off their sweetest 
scent then to attract these moths. Nearly 
all flowers that open at night are very 
sweet-scented, and they are almost all 
white or pale yellow, so that the insects 
may see them more plainly.” 

“IT know one,” said the little boy. ‘The 
moon vine on the pergola.” He spoke 
very thoughtfully and with a little awe, 
as if it seemed very wonderful to him 
all of a sudden. “They look a little bit 
like morning-glories, but morning-glories 
come out in the morning and they come 
out at night.” 

“Morning-glories open to call insects 
that fly very early in the morning. Every- 
thing about a plant means something, and 
has some reason. All flowers have 
changed themselves very slowly through 
thousands and thousands of years, trying 
to make themselves more and more 
strong and able to make seeds in all sorts 
of places and all kinds of weather. It 
took a long, long time for the leaves to 
turn into flowers and for some of the 
plants to learn to make poisons and sharp 
points to keep animals away. It all hap- 
pened so long ago that it is hard for some 
people who will not believe anything they 
cannot see to understand how it hap- 
pened; but plants show in other ways 
that they think and see and feel and re- 
member. ‘They know what they need to 
make them grow, and they generally 
know how to get it. They realize that, 
above all things, they need the sunlight, 
and every leaf is arranged so that no 
leaf throws another entirely in the shade. 
Look at the mullein. Do you notice any- 
thing about the leaves to make one dif- 
ferent from another?” 

“The bottom ones are the biggest,” said 
the little boy, “and they keep on getting 
smaller and smaller up the stem. These 
top ones are little tiny baby leaves.” 

“That’s right. The bottom ones are 
large, and they are flattened out with 
their upper sides toward the sunlight; 
but the upper ones must not be that way, 
because they would keep the sun off the 
others. They slope up toward the stem, 
too, so that the light will be sure and 
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reach every one. Look at the sunflower. 
How does it manage ?” 

“I don’t know,” said the little boy 
doubtfully. 

“Its leaves grow in pairs, each pair 
half way around the stem from the pair 
below, so that the shadow falls between, 
and every one gets some of the sunlight. 
Look at those sumac bushes.” 

Uncle Harry pointed to a great mass 
of brilliant green leaves, the tops of 
bushes which were fitted together in a 
continuous mosaic and all turned upward 
toward the sun. 

“See how the leaves are all turned 
toward the light, and not a single one in 
another’s shade? Plants twist and turn 
and flatten out their leaves, tiirn some 
up and others down, grow some with 
long stems and some with short ones, all 
to get just as much sunlight as they pos- 
sibly can. They have little eyes all over 
their leaves to see the light.” 
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SUMAC BUSHES: “SEE HOW THE LEAVES ALL TURN TOWARD THE LIGHT” 


“Eyes like ours?” asked the little boy 
incredulously. 

“Not exactly like ours. The eyes of 
all animals and plants are made so as to 
be of the most use to the one that has 
them. Animals all have different kinds 
of eyes, and so do plants. We do not 
know much about the eyes in the leaves 
of plants, but we know that they see the 
light. If a plant is shut up in a dark 
cellar, with only one little ray of light 
coming in through a crack, it will turn 
toward that light and grow in that direc- 
tion, because it knows that without the 
sunlight it must die.” 

They began to walk home, and the 
little boy was so silent that Uncle Harry 
began to wonder if he had told him too 
many things at once and tired him. But 
a little boy who could run and jump and 
play ball and race with Buck and climb 
trees and fences all day was not so easily 
tired. He looked up suddenly and spoke: 

“Part of a plant is down in the ground 
in the dark,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Harry. “You know 
what that part is called.” 

“Roots,” said the little boy. “Do they 
think, too?” 

“Of course they do. They have to get 
food and water from the soil and send 
it up to the leaves. They know what is 


best for them to do. If they find that 
the food they need is about 3 feet under- 
ground, and that there is no use going 
any deeper, they send their branches 
straight along, 3 feet below the ground, 
and if they come to a rock or a fence- 
post that keeps them from going on, they 
turn and grow around it, or bend down 
and grow under it, and then up again on 
the other side to the level that they like. 
If people would understand that roots 
are not just stupid, senseless things, they 
would have better luck growing flowers. 
A plant will learn to change its habits 
and grow differently, instead of being 
just like its father and mother, if there 
is any one sensible enough to teach it. 
Always the people who make the loveliest 
flowers grow are the ones who under- 
stand how wise and intelligent plants are, 
and know how to talk to them and under- 
stand some of the things the plants are 
saying. Many, many times, if a flower 
could talk human language, it would say 
to the stupid person who is planting it, 
‘Don’t you know you are doing that all 
wrong? I can’t possibly grow that way.’ ” 

Just then the little boy’s mother blew 
a whistle to call them in for dinner. As 
soon as they were seated at the table the 
little boy began, with some excitement, 
tc tell what he had learned. 
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“Mother, did you know the flowers 
think and talk, and they find their way 
in the dark, and they understand what 
you say to them, and they call to the 
bee, ‘Come here, I have something for 
you,’ and the bee comes? Did you know 
that ?” 

“Harry,” said the little boy’s mother 
somewhat severely, “I do not think it is 
right for you to fill that child’s head with 
such extravagant nonsense. He is imagi- 
native enough as it is. You will do his 
mind some harm.” 

“Is it harmful to be taught the truth; ” 
asked Uncle Harry. 

“He is too little to understand your 
exaggerations. Flowers thinking and 
talking—you. know that is absurd.” 

“T wonder,” said Uncle Harry, with 
suspicious gentleness, “if you ever heard 
of a man named Luther Burbank?” 

The little boy’s mother sniffed and 
said, “Of course.” 

“Have you never realized that the 
whole success in his work comes from 
treating plants like the intelligent beings 
that they are? He talks to his flowers 
and explains things to them and wins 
their confidence, until he induces them to 
do what he tells them. That is the way 
he made his thornless cactus, just by 
talking to it. Through centuries of hav- 
ing to guard against drought and the at- 
tacks of animals, the cactus had made for 
itself formidable weapons, and _ these 
Burbank taught it to discard. He would 
say: ‘I won't let anything harm you. 
You need not worry. I'll see that you 
get all that you want to eat and drink. 
Don’t be afraid. Nothing will hurt you. 
You needn’t bother to grow thorns any 
more.’ It was all suggestion; and by 
suggesting to it what he wanted it to do, 
and selecting each year the plants that 
had followed his suggestions the best, he 
taught the cactus to believe what he said 
and to lay aside its weapons. Which was 
scarcely a square deal for the cactus, as 
he made a forage plant out of it.” 

“That is very interesting,’ said the 
little boy’s mother somewhat sarcasti- 
cally. “But John is too little to under- 
stand it. Why, good gracious, I didn’t 
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study botany until I went to high school, 
and even then the words we had to learn 
were so dreadful I used to think I never 
would understand what they meant. I 
remember some of them still—clistog- 
amous, monocotyledonous, entomophi- 
lous” 

“My!” exclaimed Uncle Harry admir- 
ingly. ‘Now, do tell us what is an en- 
tomophilous plant.” 

The little boy’s mother blushed. “Oh, 
of course,” she murmured, “after all 
these years” 

Uncle Harry turned a laughing eye on 
the little boy. 

“Little boy,” he aid ‘why does the 
butterfly-weed have orange blossoms ?” 

“Tt makes itself pretty so the insects 
will see it a long way off and come to 
get the honey, and carry away some 
pollen to another flower to make it have 
seeds,” said the little boy promptly, look- 
ing up from mashing his potato. 

“Out of the mouths of babes,” said 
Uncle Harry significantly. “You say he 
is too little to understand things, and yet 
he has given a definition that would 
satisfy any scientist.” 

The little boy went on mashing his 
potato with great gusto, quite unconscious 
that he had just proved that he knew 
more than his mother. And presently, 
when he had eaten all he wanted, he 
slipped down from his chair and ran out 
to play in the yard with Buck, the big 
collie. 

“Don’t roll on the grass and get grass 
stain all over your trousers, John,” called 
his mother after him. 

“You ought to have had a girl, Susy,” 
said the little boy’s grandmother laugh- 
ing. “You are always after that child to 
keep clean.” 

Uncle Harry rose from the table im- 
patiently. “What difference does it make, 
girl or boy!” he exclaimed. “Your care 
for them doesn’t go any deeper than their 
clothes. Oh, you mothers, will you never 
learn? It is ‘Don’t do this,’ ‘Don’t do 
that,’ all day long; and if the child keeps 
its hands clean and has what you call 
‘nice manners’ ’—he mimicked the phrase 
with infinite scorn—‘‘you say, ‘What a 
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little gentleman,’ ‘What a perfect lady’! 


And it doesn’t matter what is in the 
child’s mind.” 

“I’m sure you have no right to say 
that, Harry,” said the little boy’s mother 
with dignity. “I do take pains to train 
him.” 

“What do you teach him? What do 
you tell him about the world? Distorted, 
fantastic tales that you know are untrue, 
or that you do not even take the trouble 
to verify. Isn’t he always asking ques- 
tions? And yet how much do you know 
of what is in his mind? If he asks you 
anything, or displays a spark of intelli- 
gence about the universe, you answer 
perfunctorily, without trying to make 
him think, or else you lie to him.” 

“Well,” cried the little boy’s mother. 
“T think you are dreadful. Of course, 
I don’t know as much about birds- and 
plants and things as you do. I haven't 


had time to study. My houseke¢ping- 


takes up all of my time. I can’t run 
around with the child‘and pay attention 
to him every minute.” 

“T don’t want you to pay attention to 
him every minute. But if you don’t 
know any more than he does, and cannot 
answer his questions, and if your house- 
keeping takes up so much time that you 
can’t learn anything of the things he 


should be taught, then you aren't fit to 
have a child.” 

“But childhood is the time of play,” 
interposed grandma gently. “He will go 
to school soon enough, bless his little 
heart.” 

“What has that got to do with it? Does 
his mind stop working except when he 
is in a school-room? What does ‘your 
mind do all day? Isn’t it busy? Or do 
you do that everlasting crochet work to 
save you the trouble of thinking? That 
child was born with a mind, and he began 
to use it before he could walk. He has 
to use it, and it’s up to the grown people 
around him to see that he uses it to some 
purpose instead of getting into mischief. 
You have a fit if he gets a spot on his 
stockings, but you let his: mind be hope- 
lessly smirched by wrong and distorted 
ideas, and never think of holding youre 
self responsible. Why don’t you treat 
him like a thinking being: give him sane 
occupations, pay attention to the trend 
of his mind, make a companion of him, 
and if he asks you something you don’t 
know, be ashamed of yourself and go and 
learn it. School! Schools for children! 
There ought to be schools for mothers. 
Ninety-nine per cent of you aren't fit to 
have children.” 

And Uncle Harry walked away. 


Buck is a thoroughbred shep collie, with a fine pedigree. His father and mother stand 
high in the winning class. One day Buck’s owner told him that all her white Holland turkeys 
had disappeared. Within an hour Buck rounded up all the turkeys and quietly drove them 


into their big yard. 
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A SOUTHERN ORAL SCHOOL 
BY EMMA ROBERTS 


HILE in most of the State schools 
for the deaf in the South the oral 
work is rapidly growing, as the parents 
are becoming more and more convinced 
of its value, it must be acknowledged 
that a true oral atmosphere is as rare in 
these schools as in the combined schools 
elsewhere. Yet a deaf child living in 
one of the Southern States need not be 
sent far north in order to receive a really 
oral training of the most up-to-date type. 
In middle Georgia, April is the month 
of roses, or rather it is the spring month 
of roses, for there are two rose seasons so 
far south ; so last April, as | walked down 
a pleasant street in one of the suburbs 
of Macon and saw the rose-vine covered 
houses, my first thought was, What a 
homelike street this is! How pleasant it 
must be to live here! As I stood at the 
door of one of these houses waiting to be 
admitted, | wondered whether I should 
find it more of a school or of a home, for 
it was Miss Laura L. Arbaugh’s Oral 
School for Deaf Children—a school es- 
tablished but a few years ago. But it is 
no longer an experiment, for it is having 
results that are an astonishment not only 
to the parents whose children are so for- 
tunate as to be there, but to all who know 
of it. 

When you first go in you feel that it is 
a real home, where the children are in- 
deed the major part of the family; but 
when you have seen the pupils and have 
spent some little time with them you are 
impressed with the great amount of 
work, hard school work, that must have 
been done in order to bring about the 
results that you both see and hear. 

After a short talk with Miss Arbaugh 
she sent for the children. It was just 
after dinner and they came in all ready 
to go out and play, but so glad to stay 
even a few minutes longer with Miss 
Arbaugh—not at all like school children 
with a teacher, but like our own dear 
children with a mother; for as I saw 


more of the place one of the things that 
impressed me most strongly was that 
here is a school where children do have 
real home love shown them and where 
they in turn love those who are working 
with them. How do I know it? It is 
not so easy to explain, but as the saying 
is, “It is in the air.” Nothing stilted, 
nothing said because they were taught to 
say certain things to visitors, but just the 
spontaneous little acts, because they 
loved Miss Arbaugh and she loved them 
and they could not help it. And not only 
Miss Arbaugh, but every one about the 
place seemed to feel that that was the 
children’s home for the greater part of 
the year, and that it must be a real home. 

But to come to more definite things. 
From the time you enter the door the 
oral atmosphere of this school is impres- 
sive, from the point that it is so natural— 
that is, that the children seem to have no 
idea of even making gesture. The very 
small children, and those who have been 
there only a short time, read lips so well 
that during my visit I wondered how 
such little folks could know so much lan- 
guage—so much more than they could 
use for themselves. Of course, this re- 
sult can only be brought about by the 
fact that every one about the place talks 
to them constantly and about everything 
that is going on. 

In regard to the school work: Last 
year Miss Arbaugh had ten pupils; her 
present limit is twelve. There are four 
teachers, so that the classes are small 
enough to have the very. best of indi- 
vidual instruction, with enough competi- 
tion to interest the pupils. The Montes- 
sori apparatus is used for the beginners 
for sense training, with the best results, 
both as to interest and attention. Miss 
Arbaugh has traveled both in this coun-_ 
try and abroad and has a fine collection 
of pictures, not only copies of some of 
the great pictures of the world, but also 
those which give interest to geography 
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THE PUPILS FROM MISS ARBAUGH’S HOME SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, MACON, GA., HAVING A JOLLY 
' GOOD TIME IN A SHALLOW LAKE 


and history and for story work, and 
these are freely used in the classes. The 
school is abundantly supplied with ob- 
jects necessary for class work. In many 
larger schools the apparatus is meager 
when compared with all Miss Arbaugh 
has. 

Much class work is done out of doors. 
As yet there are no regular open-air 
class-rooms, but the porches are so ar- 
ranged that some class may always be 
out of doors. And in the mild climate of 
Macon there is seldom a time during the 
year, unless it is raining, when the pupils 
cannot do a part at least of their school 
work out of doors. The language work 
is as thorough as in any school in the 
country ; more so than in many, because 
the children have so many more oppor- 
tunities for using colloquial language 
than do the children in many of the 
larger schools. These children seemed 
to be just about up to grade with the 
children of corresponding grades in the 
public schools. Their journal work was 
of great interest because they had so 
much to write about, which is not always 
the case with some of our deaf pupils. 


But I shall have to confess that I was 
more interested in the oral part of it all 
than in looking at the children’s written 
work, fine though it was. 

It was most interesting to see the atti- 
tude of the older pupils to two of the 
smaller children who had lately come 
there, knowing nothing but the gestures, 
which they had naturally developed for 
themselves. These the older children 
seemed to consider must be excused as 
“baby” mannerisms, and I was assured 
by one girl that these small children 
would “soon know better.” 

When the children spoke, as they did 
constantly and in a natural way, about 
whatever was of interest to them, I was 
impressed at the amount of element work 
done and its fine quality. Perhaps no 
one but a teacher of the deaf would real- 
ize the time and patience which these 
teachers had spent during the school 
hours in laying this only true foundation 
for good speech. 

But much of the best work of this 
school is done outside of the school-room 
and out of school hours, when the chil- 
dren are having a good time or are play- 
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ing or visiting. As soon as possible they 
are taken shopping; they learn the lan- 
guage forms and they must use them. 
They pay the fare on the street-cars, re- 
ceiving their own change when neces- 
sary, and they must be sure that it is 
right. When they are taken on longer 
trips, they must ask directions when nec- 
essary and they must buy their own 
tickets for the train. From the very first 
they must ask for candy or ice-cream or 
whatever they may wish at the drug 
store. And if they have an inclination 
to depend on the teacher, they find after 
the first experiment that when speech 
brings them the thing they wish, the ne- 
cessity for pointing at the object is taken 
away. As Miss Arbaugh expressed it, 
“T have seen these little eyes open wide, 
with an expression almosf of awe, that 
seemed to say, ‘Is it possible that I can 
do this thing that these other people 
do ?’ ” 

Now, of course, all their voices are 
not as natural or as perfect as those of 
normal children, for even the oldest pupil 
has been there comparatively few years; 
but all the time they are having the best 
of training in this line by competent, 
trained teachers, and also continual prac- 
tice in voice usage, and the average 
voices of the pupils in this school show 
fine placing, smoothness, and continuity. 

Not only do the children use their 
speech in school and on expeditions, but 
they use it naturally with the neighbors. 
Now, neighbors are a great factor in the 
life of any family. They may be agree- 
able or otherwise; they may be too offi- 
cious or they may let you entirely alone. 
Miss Arbaugh seems to be fortunate in 
her neighbors. In the first place, they 
were not anxious to have a school of any 
kind just in that particular locality ; now 
they are all proud of it and take a real 
interest in the children. During my 
visit in the afternoon one of the chil- 
dren—a sweet, curly-headed little girl— 
ran into us with a handful of roses 
which the next-door neighbor had given 
her. She first wanted to show them to 
Miss Arbaugh, and then to find out 
whether this lady had given them to her 


through the fence or over the fence; and 
this was the child’s own initiative, to find 
out this difference. So, after showing us 
just what had been done, Miss Arbaugh 
explained that Mrs. had given them 
to her over the fence, but had kissed her 
through the fence. The child then went 
back to explain to two other children the 
difference between over and through. 

Why do I write all this? Because it 
was so perfectly natural in the children. 
Because the oral atmosphere of this 
school is so impressed upon them from 
the very first that they have no thought 
of using any other method of communi- 
cation. Because, as is not the case in all 
schools, these children go right out and 
play with the other children of the neigh- 
borhood. Just opposite the corner of 
this street is one of Macon’s public 
schools, where the playground is fitted 
up with swings, bars, joggling boards, 
and all such things dear to the heart of 
children and of use in strengthening their 
bodies; so often in the afternoons Miss 
Arbaugh’s children, or such as wish to, 
go over there to play with the other chil- 
dren. Whether they talk much with the 
others I do not know; but they surely 
understand what the others say, as I 
heard one account of the afternoon’s 
play given. But the best of it all is that 
they do not feel that they are a class of 
children apart from others. They are 
one with the pupils of the public schools 
on the playground, and they freely min- 
gle with other people at all times. This 
gives them the confidence in themselves 
which deaf children so often lack in 
using speech when speech is not a vital 
part of their daily life. 

Does this sound as though they have 
too much liberty or not enough super- 
vision? 

If so, I have given the wrong idea; 
for there is just the right kind of super- 
vision, watchful and attentive, though 
not always in evidence to the children. 


_As we older people sat on the porch late 


in the afternoon the children were play- 
ing out in front of the house, with just 
the same oversight that the children of 
any well brought up family would have. 
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Some of the little folks played upon the 
steps; some of them were on the side- 
walk, and some of them were at the near 
neighbors, and they were there because 
the very much interested neighbor had 
called them to come. 

Promptly, on a signal from the house 
mother, they left whatever they were do- 
ing and went into the house for supper. 
I have heard it said that the evening meal 
shows the heart of a family. If that is 
so, then the heart of this family is a heart 
full of love for all its members. The 
family were seated at two tables, teachers 
and children together, but the children 
were seated rather according to their 
speech capacity. I was placed with the 
more advanced, and after the blessing 
had been reverently asked it was a real 
joy to hear the children give an account 
of their afternoon in such a natural way 
and so sure that we wanted to know all 
that they had done. One girl said that 
she did not slide down the toboggan be- 
cause she had on a clean dress and did 
not want to get it dirty; another reported 
how many flowers she had found during 
her walk. It was so exactly like a family 
of children around their own home table, 
with the mother ready to hear about and 
rejoice in all their pleasures. And not 
only did they tell Miss Arbaugh all these 
things, but they told each other. Of 
course, there was some correction of mis- 
takes, both in intonation and in language, 
but it was all done in such a way that it 
hardly seemed like a correction; it was 
only a little help over a hard place. 

In the evening, and especially in win- 
ter, when the fires are bright in the 
grates, they have story-telling hours, and 
the children then enjoy it so much be- 
cause, you see, it is not in school, but is 
the evening’s entertainment. And _ if 
there has been any trouble the little ones 
come to an ever-ready lap and are com- 
forted. And, like most healthy, happy 
children, this evening hour is one they 
will long remember. 

That it may be a complete home life, 
family prayers, not chapel prayers, are 
held each morning, and in every possible 
way the spiritual growth of the child is 
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considered, but not in any sectarian way. 
Each child attends some Sunday school 
in the church of the parents’ choice, al- 
ways taken there by a teacher; and there 
in a class with other children they feel 
that they have a real part in God’s great 
world. A friend of mine now living in 
Macon told me in a tone of great sur- 
prise, “Do you know that one of the 
children from Miss Arbaugh’s school 
actually read aloud the report of her 
class in Sunday school.” And the tone 
in which she said it showed that she ° 
thought the age of miracles had not yet 
passed. 

Macon is quite a good-sized place, but 
it is surprising how many of the people 
there know of this school. One reason 
is because Miss Arbaugh wisely knows. 
the advantage of having an outside social 
life for the children, not so much in the 
sense of parties and entertainments, 
though they have their place in a child’s. 
development, but she makes it possible 
for these children to meet persons of 
true culture in a way that impresses the 
child with the fact that the little courte- 
sies of life in which they are so carefully 
trained are the same that are used by 
people in the great grown-up world. As. 
yet none of them are old enough for real 
society affairs, but when that time comes 
they will be ready for whatever life may 
bring them in that line. 

I fear I may have given the impres-. 
sion that Miss Arbaugh has reached per- 
fection with each child under her care. 
That is not the case in any undertaking 
in this world; but, for the length of time 
these children have been with her, her 
success has been great. Miss Arbaugh’s. 
experience as a teacher at the Mt. Airy 
school has given her a fine professional 
foundation for her work and a vision of 
what may be, upon which she is building: 
up a school of which the whole profes- 
sion may be proud. And she is doing it 
single-handed,- as far as any backing, 
financial or otherwise, is concerned. Her 
great love for children—and the same 
seems to be shown by her teachers and 
the house-mother—makes a home for 
the children in a very real sense. And 
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that great success has been reached with 
the children who have been there long 
enough to show results; it is only neces- 
sary to visit the school for a very short 
time to be sure of it. 

Miss Arbaugh has also been able to 
impress the parents of her children with 
the importance of helping them to be to 
all appearances like other people, so that 
she has their hearty codperation during 
vacations. As one of the mothers ex- 
pressed it to Miss Arbaugh, “Why, no, I 
don’t want to explain to people that my 
child is deaf. I don’t think it necessary.” 


When a child has that kind of influence 
both at home and at school, we may be 
very sure as to what the results will be. 

It is a great thing for the parents of 
deaf children to find the right kind of a 
school, no matter in which part of our 
great country it may be. And here, in the 
mild, healthful climate of this part of 
the South, Miss Arbaugh has succeeded 
not only in building up a school thorough 
in its work and modern in its methods, 
but has accomplished that really more 
difficult result, of making it a real home 
for the children who are under her care. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE MOTIVE IN MISS ANDREWS’ STORY 


In writing this story, Miss Andrews’ 
motive was to show how the common 
flowers are interesting in their character- 
istics and relationships, and to bring out 
the fact of the existence of mind in 
plants in a way that even a dull child 
could understand. She believes that many 
of the books for children on the subject 
of botany “either rhapsodize over the 
violet and the rose in poetic passages that 
could not possibly interest any sensible 
child, give technical details’ wearisome 
even to adults, or confine lucid descrip- 
tions to the banyan tree, the papyrus, and 
other plants equally inaccessible to Amer- 
ican school children.” All the flowers 
she mentions were found, during the 
month of July, within a 20-minute walk 
from the home of her sister, in a well 
built up district in Kansas City, Mo.; 
and she has seen nearly every plant men- 
tioned in every State in which she has 
traveled, from Maine to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Thus the story should prove in- 
teresting to children and to grown folks, 
too, in every part of the country. One 
of the most eminent educators of the 
deaf wrote, after reading advance sheets : 
“Tt is one of the most interesting stories 
of the kind that I have ever read.” 


A MOTHER'S SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


We invited Mrs. Jelks to tell the read- 
ers of THE VoLta Review what method 


she followed in so successfully teaching 
her deaf daughter at home. She hesi- 
tated in accepting the invitation because 
she had never written anything for pub- 
lication. She tells the story clearly and 
concisely, and it should prove one of the 
most helpful articles written to encour- 
age mothers of little deaf children to 
learn how to teach their children at home 
prior to the school age. 

Mrs. Jelks tells how she encouraged 
Frances to talk on every possible occa- 
sion, how she kept her among hearing 
children, and how she endeavored to have 
no favors shown Frances not accorded 
to the hearing children, to the end that 
she might always be treated as a normal 
child. 

This point of constantly talking to a 
deaf child is one so easily overlooked or 
neglected that attention cannot be called 
to it too often. Few parents ever recall 
that the speech of their hearing child 
was a developed faculty, or how their 
hearing infant was absorbing knowl- 
ledge during every waking moment ; how 
mother and father, brothers and sisters, 
relatives and friends, were almost inces- 
santly assisting to stimulate the hearing 
infant’s intellectuality and, all uncon- 
sciously, aiding it to gradually compre- 
hend the elementary means of communi- 
cating needs and desires, and to give ex- 
pression to these in baby speech. 

Tell the average mother of a hearing 
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babe that her child will never learn to 
talk properly unless she devotes at least 
three hours each day to teaching it 
speech, and she is likely to waste a lot of 
time and thought in worrying over the 
question where these three hours are to 
come from, if she still attends to all 
household duties and pays the necessary 
social calls; for very few mothers of 
hearing children ever realize how count- 
less are the hours they devote to encour- 
aging their hearing babes to prattle, to 
lisp, to talk; or how tens of thousands 
of repetitions of a few certain words 
may fall upon the ears of the hearing 
infant each day and are stored away 
in its little brain for future use; or 
how these numberless repetitions rapidly 
awaken the imitative process, enlarge 
baby’s experience, and develop the fac- 
ulty of speech more rapidly than could 
possibly be done by any other known 
method. Yet the greater part of this 
stimulating training of the hearing infant 
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is usually unconscious effort on the moth- 
er’s part, and many mothers would be 
inclined to deny the fact that they are 
teachers of speech to their own children 
during more than three hours each day. 

But let a deaf infant enter the home, 
or let deafness appear in early infancy, 
and the same mother who talked almost 
incessantly to her hearing babe during 
its waking hours gradually grows miserly 
of speech with her deaf baby. No mat- 
ter how dearly she may love her deaf 
babe, this silence of bitter despondency 
often continues when bathing or dressing, 
nursing or holding, or playing with the 
deaf child, simply because this unin- 
structed mother wrongly believes that 
her own infant cannot comprehend what 
she says and thus cannot absorb knowl- 
edge through any efforts she may make. 
Relatives and friends likewise withhold 
speech from the deaf babe because they, 
too, erroneously believe it cannot under- 
stand what it does not hear. 


A SAVANNAH MOTHER'S SUCCESS 


HE Atlanta, Ga., Journal, of Sun- 

day, August 23, contains an interest- 
ing account of the success attending the 
efforts of Mrs. William Lee Britton, of 
the Isle of Hope, Savannah, Ga., to teach 
her deaf daughter. Following an attack 
of meningitis in her second year, baby 
Jane lost her hearing. Gradually her 
voice grew weaker, and soon the baby 
talk ceased. Among the specialists con- 
sulted only one encouraged the mother 
to learn how to teach speech and speech- 
reading to her deaf child. This the 
mother did. The Journal states: “Today 
Jane Britton, aged 18, can talk with all 
the melody and skill and pretty inflection 
of other girls; can read and write as they 
do; she can play a violin as an artist 
plays; she can dance; she can even sing; 
yet she is stone deaf.” 

Recounting the methods employed in 
teaching her child, the mother said in 
part: “You have seen mothers teaching 
their little ones who are not deaf to talk, 
haven’t you? They keep saying words 


and phrases which the children repeat, 
because they have heard them so often. 
Well, I kept saying words and phrases 
to Janey until she learned them, because 
she had seen them so often. She was 
able to make sounds, you understand, but 
knew no words. She learned the English 
language, not by hearing it, but by seeing 

When Janey was five years old she at- 
tended kindergarten, but the mother led 
her to practice speech almost incessantly 
at home. At seven years of age she was 
enrolled as a pupil in one of Savannah’s 
public schools for hearing children. She 
could talk as intelligently and intelligibly 
as the average hearing child of her age 
and could read what others said through 
closely watching their lips, “though she 
had not taken any course in lip-reading 
rhage than what her mother had taught 

er.” 

In the public school Janey was given 
a seat in the front row facing the teacher, 
that she might have every facility for 
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reading the teacher’s lips. Having a 
mind unusually bright, even for a hear- 
ing child, and being constantly aided in 
her studies by her mother, she soon stood 
high in her classes. The Journal adds: 


“Once the superintendent of schools, hearing 
that the rule barring deaf pupils was being 
violated, visited the class-room to look into 
the matter. Jane startled him by her knowl- 
edge. She was no more deficient than other 
pupils. It was decided to make an exception. 

“Through eight years of grammar school 
and one year of high school work in a private 
school for hearing children, where she learned 
Latin and French, Jane Britton studied. In 
the meantime her mother had her take vocal 
lessons, believing that, although she might 
never sing, she at least would strengthen her 
voice in this way. 

“She showed a natural love for painting 
and, much to every one’s surprise, a passion 
for the violin. This last she learned simply 
through vibration. She reads the notes; but 
music to her is not Sound, but the quiver of 
it sighing from the strings of her instrument. 
She never hears music, but that she feels it 
with the depth of a virtuoso is proven by the 
sweetness of her play. 


“Tt is thus she dances. The music of the 
maxixe and the tango comes to her through 
the vibrations of the floor. Those who have 
danced with her say she keeps more perfect 
time than one who hears, for she loves to 
dance and has acquired the new steps with 
greatest ease. 

“Many who know Jane Britton do not know 
that she is deaf. Should you visit her at her 
home in Savannah, you would never know it 
save you were told. So long as she may see 
your face and your lips she is mistress of any 
conversation.” 


“Take It Back Day” seems to be quite popu- 
lar in certain towns. Everything ever bor- 
rowed from anybody is hunted up and taken 
back. The idea is a good one. Only why not 
include unpleasant remarks and malicious in- 
sinuations? Why not take back these unjust 
comments, the memory of which may still 
wound deeply? 


Mrs. W. L. Britton has opened an oral 
school in Savarinah for deaf and for hard-of- 
hearing children, where she intends to teach 
them by the same method she used in teaching 
her daughter. Several pupils are already en- 
rolled. 
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M. EINET’S GOOD FAITH MAY HAVE BEEN IMPOSED UPON 


To the Director of L’Eclair.* 


Dear Sir: Thirty-two years of deaf 
and dumbness, walled in eternal silence, 
have made of me an observer well placed, 
in order to appreciate, with knowledge of 
cause, the real situation of my brothers 
in misfortune. During long years I have 
directed several special Reviews devoted 
to the defense of their interests. 

It is in that capacity that I believe it 
to be my duty to constitute myself their 
speaker, and that I permit myself to in- 
terfere in the discussion that is under 
way in the columns of your paper in re- 
gard to the oral method. 


At the time that the Abbe de l’Epée © 


undertook his work of moral uplifting 
there was no special establishment; it 
was necessary to ward off urgent needs 
and at the same time to give to the 
greatest possible number of deaf and 
dumb a beginning of instruction. 

It is thus that mimic became the basis 
of teaching and remained in use till the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

The Abbe de l’Epée himself declared 
that speech only could make the deaf 
members of society. The year 1880 saw 
at last his wish realized by the introduc- 
tion of speech at the National Institution 
in Paris. Many foreign schools had pre- 
ceded us, others followed us; so that 
today the oral method is generally in use 
all over the world. 

In consequence of this reform there 
are now two different kinds of deaf. 
Those that have benefited by the advan- 
tages of the oral method are better 
equipped than their elders and maintain 
with better success the rough combats of 
the battle for life. In the midst of the 
hearing people amongst whom they are 
able to live, they gradually perfect more 
and more their speech and lip-reading. 

Very different is the situation of those 
that employ signs and writing. The dis- 
tance that separates them from society 


* Translated from “L’Eclair,” Paris, France. 


is so much the greater because very few 
can understand the movements of their 
hands, arms, body, and face, of which 
they have formed a language very com- 
plicated, though far from precise. 

The field of their relations is, for this 
reason, very limited; besides, outside 
their daily occupations, they have no 
other amusement than to gather in groups 
to talk in their peculiar language. 

These groups gather orally taught deaf 
who, by the abuse of signs, gradually 
lose their acquired speech, or the deaf 
that have lost their hearing at an age 
more or less advanced, whose superior 
instruction enables them to have a strong 
influence over their comrades. 

These speaking deaf are the soul of 
the associations they manage as_ they 
please, and they are the instigators of 
this campaign started against the oral 
method. They pose as champions of the 
cause of their brothers in misfortune, 
and the public, generally badly informed, 
attributes to them an importance that 
they do not possess. 

And it is those exclusively who erect 
themselves as severe and unjust censors 
of a system that has made their moral 
and intellectual superiority. 

To find out the opinion of the adult 
deaf-mutes, Mr. Binet has only consulted 
some of us, chosen amongst those who 
have been educated by signs and writing; 
let him now address himself to those who 
have been orally taught, and after such 
an experiment we are convinced that the 
learned psychologist, whose good faith 
may have been imposed upon, but whose 
impartiality is not doubted by any one, 
will not hesitate an instant to modify his 
conclusions and to recognize, as we do, 
that the deaf of the new generation, be- 
sides the majority of the others, are en- 
tirely in accord with the present teachers 
in affirming and proclaiming the real su- 
periority of the oral method. 

Marcet Maupult, 

Expeditionair (Copying Clerk) of 

the Town Hall, Paris, France. 
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